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easier to get along with. To succeed in this it is very 

NOTES. necessary to stroke the burghers the right way, and 


HE account in our last week’s issue of a conversa- 
tion with Sir Hercules Robinson in Capetown just 
after the Raid has excited an extraordinary amount. of 
interest in the public mind, and, strange to say, of 
indignation among our colleagues in the Unionist 
Press. In another column we handle Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reply to the charges formulated by Sir Hercules 
Robinson and the various and conflicting replies of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s henchmen. But here we may deal 
with another class of assailant—the gentry who 
prefer insult to argument. We are sorry to be 
compelled to ‘‘name” the ‘‘Globe” as the first 
offender in this respect. On Saturday last the 
Globe” said :—‘‘ It is perfectly obvious that if Lord 
Rosmead ever made the astonishing statements 
attributed to him, he must have done so under a 
guarantee of confidence, either expressed or implied. 
In any case, it cannot be justifiable to publish them now 
he is dead, and can neither contradict nor explain.” 
Now here is a twofold charge, not to mention the in- 
sinuation that our whole story was probably invented. 


To the first charge we answer simply that the con- 
versation was not ‘‘ confidential.” And next week, by 
giving an account of another talk with Sir Hercules 
Robinson, we hope to convince even the ‘‘ Globe”’ that 
men in great positions do talk indiscreetly in moments 
of crisis. We may add further that we have hitherto 
regarded as confidential certain information imparted 
to us by Sir Hercules Robinson—or rather we have 
not yet published it, partly because it was exceedingly 
sensational, and partly also because it was exceedingly 
difficult to verify. In the second place, the ‘‘ Globe” 
declares that we should not have published these 
“astonishing statements ” now that Lord Rosmead is 
dead’ and “‘can neither contradict nor explain” them. 
Dear quaint old ‘‘Globe”! These statements have 
already appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday Review ”—as long 
ago indeed as early in 1896—and were not contradicted, 
but approved of, by Sir Hercules Robinson when we 
read them over to him in MS. 


The absence of Mr. Rhodes from the culminating 
railway festivities at Buluwayo remains the most im- 
portant thing about them. We suggested last week as 
a conceivable hypothesis that he had found it impos- 
sible to reconcile himself to meeting Sir James Sive- 
wright there, arm in arm with Sir Alfred Milner. The 
tone of the speeches, however, and sundry details of 
the gathering, afford us a still more likely clue to the 
mystery. The Transvaal is to elect its President two 
months hence, and there is believed to be a fair work- 
ing chance of defeating Kruger, and putting in his 
place a Boer whom the mining interests will find it 


soothe them into forgetfulness. It is obvious that if 
Mr. Rhodes had appeared at Buluwayo, where indeed 
he has a stronger claim to the title of a great man 
than anywhere else, the town would have risen to him, 
and converted the whole affair into a spectacular per- 
sonal triumph for him. This would have undone on 
the instant the pacificatory work of our politicians, and 
restored all Oom Paul’s waning and battered prestige. 
It is apparently the graft of suave and diplomatic 
Milnerism on the original Chamberlain stock that we 
are to watch into bud and flower—or sterile failure. 


When Lord George Hamilton, in his speech at Acton, 
declared that in no single case was any grievance 
against the Government made the pretext for the Indian 
rising, we can only rub qur eyes and ask whether we 
are to discredit the telegrams which we have all read, 
assuring us in the plainest possible terms that the 
occupation of the Somana range and of Swat was placed 
by the Afridis in the front of their complaints. These 
telegrams, following one another at intervals and 
coming from different sources, have never been con- 
tradicted, and it is scarcely credible that the information 
which they contain can have been an invention of the 
correspondents who sent it. To speak of the outbreak 
as ‘‘unaccountable” until the version said to have 
been put forward by the Afridis themselves is accounted 
for is surely to make rather too large a call on public 
credulity. 


It is satisfactory, in any case, to learn that the 
Secretary of State for India does not favour ‘‘ the im- 
mediate occupation and administration of the whole of 
the recently disturbed districts.” There is evidently a 
strong desire among military men in India to annex 
at least a portion of them ; nor is there anything in Lord 
George’s speech to show that he is opposed to such a 
partial measure. If it is carried out, we may be pretty 
sure that before many months have passed some fresh 
natural phenomenon—aseismic disturbance, forexample, 
in the Himalayas, or a shower of fish in the Gangetic 
valley, or an epidemic of influenza in Calcutta—will be 
needed to account for the outbreak of fresh hostilities. 
It is all very well to disclaim ‘‘ annexation of territory ” ; 
but if we occupy—as it seems probable that we are 
about to do, from Lord George’s utterances—‘‘ routes 
and positions in tribal territory which are essential to 
the fulfilment of our obligations,” we shall soon have 
the fat in the fire again. The establishment of military 
posts in tribal country is sure to lead to attacks upon 
them, and these again in due course to annexation. 
What did Sir George White say the other day about: 
the impossibility of civilization and savagery co-existing 
as independent neighbours ? 
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The news from India is as yet too indefinite to enable 
us to judge of the precise position of affairs at this 
moment in the Afridi country. Some of the sections of 
that tribe would seem to be sending representatives to 
Sir William Lockhart, but only in compliance with his 
‘*summons” ; we have yet to learn what terms will be 
proposed to them, and whether they are likely to be 
acceptable to the Afridis. Two important sections still 
remain irreconcilable. The country continues to be 
unmistakably hostile, and it is evident that in no case, 
hitherto, does anything like a rapprochement seem to 
have taken place between the tribes and the British 
authorities. The country of the Swatis, the Momands, 
and the Afridis has been overrun, their homesteads have 
been devastated, and their fighting power broken. But 
we have yet to learn what modus vivend?, if any, seems 
attainable, and whether the cessation of hostilities will 
bring with it any promise of such a future or final settle- 
ment as will in any way compensate for our expenditure 
and for our losses, or will guarantee us against an early 
resumption of hostilities. 


‘* Africa was created to be the plague of Foreign 
Offices,” said Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall Banquet 
on Tuesday, after remarking that the advance in the 
Soudan was the only feature in African affairs of which 
he dare say very much. With his tribute to the skill 
and foresight Sir Herbert Kitchener has displayed in 
the Soudan campaign every one will agree, as also with 
the words of warm commendation he had for the 
bravery of the troops, both British and native, which 
have been engaged in the Indian frontier fighting. But 
he uttered no word with reference to the origin of the 
trouble with the tribesmen on the frontier. His silence 
on this point is significant. The Opposition have made 
so much capital out of the rising that the Prime 
Minister would surely have made some answer to their 
attacks had he himself felt perfectly sure of his ground. 
About our difficulties in Africa he was almost as reti- 
cent, but here he had reason on his side, inasmuch as 
we are at present negotiating with four European 
Powers on questions connected with our African 
Empire, and it behoved him to step warily. His defini- 
tion of the policy we are pursuing was certainly wide 
and vague enough. ‘‘ We do not desire any unjust or 
illegitimate achievements. . . . We wish to extend the 
commerce, the trade, the industry and the civilization 
of mankind. . . . We wish to throw open as many 
markets as possible, to bring as many consumers and 
=~ into contact as possible.” This is very noble, 

t it has somewhat the air of a broadening of the 
phylacteries, and it is the kind of thing which makes our 
neighbours call us hypocrites. Every Briton honestly 
and firmly believes that the welfare of mankind is the 
object of British expansion, but it is quite open to our 
opponents to retort that it is not the trade of mankind, 
but the trade of its English-speaking portion, that we 
wish to extend. 


On the whole, however, the speech has been well 
received by our neighbours on the Continent, who find 
its tone conciliatory in spite of the assertion at the end 
that we shall not allow our plain rights to be overridden. 
This declaration would be satisfactory enough to our- 
selves if we could feel quite confident that Lord Salis- 
bury will stick to his guns. There have been so many 
indications of weakness in our foreign policy of late 
years that it undoubtedly needs an effort to maintain 
our faith. That the Prime Minister himself is a little 
conscious of dissatisfaction is to be inferred from the 
fact that he devoted half his speech to an elaborate 
apology for the Concert of Europe, or, as he preferred 
to call it, ‘‘the inchoate Federation of Europe.” It 
is a revelation to find in our veteran Prime Minister, 
whom even his friends have called a cynic, a vein 
of utopianism which leads him to look upon the Con- 
cert of Europe as the embryo of the United States 
of Europe. His one hope, he declared, for the future 
of civilization was that the Powers of Europe might 
be brought to act together in a friendly spirit, ‘ until 
at last they shall be welded in some international con- 
stitution which shall give to the world, as a result 
of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered and 
prosperous trade and continued peace.” This is nothing 
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less than Tennyson’s ‘‘ Parliament of man, the federa 
tion of the world,” but who would have expected Lord 
Salisbury to become its prophet? The dream is an 
explanation of his willingness to give way during the 
peace negotiations rather than endanger the existence 
of the Concert, but it is scarcely a guarantee of future 
strength in our foreign policy. 


The War Office is going to have a bad quarter of an 
hour and more before it receives from Parliament the 
increased grant of money for which it asks. The 
attack upon its incompetency and mismanagement has 
already begun, and Mr. Arnold Forster has opened fire 
upon it with his heavy guns. There is no doubt that 
our whole army system has broken down, and the 
breakdown is due not only to the blindness of our 
military authorities, but to the radical insufficiency of 
the principles upon which our army organization is 
based. Our present military system was devised in 
1872 in imitation of the German army, whose rapid and 
complete successes in the preceding two years had deeply 
impressed the whole of Europe. But, as Lieut.-Col. Sir 
G. S. Clarke has shown in the November ‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” only one feature of the organization begun 
by Scharnhorst and Stein after Jena, and developed by 
Moltke, was adopted by the War Office—that of short 
service. The linked battalion system, which was in- 
tended to meet our special need for an army to serve 
abroad, has wholly failed to keep pace with the enor- 
mous extension of our Empire, and the result is that 
the home army is practically non-existent as a fighting 
force. To supply troops for foreign service the home 
half of each battalion is regularly depleted of all its 
trained men, and only recruits and boys are left behind, 
whilst even then the system is insufficient to supply all 
the troops required by India and the Colonies without 
being strained to breaking point. What is now wanted 
is not so much more money, but an improved organi- 
zation specially devised to meet our special needs. 


His early municipal experiences in Birmingham un- 
doubtedly led Mr. Chamberlain to the right point of 
view in the contrast he drew at Glasgow on Monday 
last between English and American municipal institu- 
tions, though he perhaps dwelt unduly on the danger 
of paying more than the market value of their labour 
to the workmen employed by a corporation. That 
danger has never been a very real one in this country, 
although for a time the workmen employed by the 
London County Council seemed to expect that they 
would have an easier time than their fellows in the 
service of private employers. But they have now been 
disabused of that idea, and all that is demanded for 
them is that they shall receive the Union rate of wages, 
that is the market value of their labour, and that a public 
body should behave at least as well towards them 
as the most liberal of private employers. To these two 
propositions Mr. Chamberlain assented, and everybody 
will assent to his further proposition that the higher 
officials of a public body should be well paid. We 
doubt if even Mr. John Burns would venture to repeat 
his foolish assertion that no one is worth more than 
£500 a year. In the irremovability of our public 
officials, in their selection without any regard to their 
political opinions, and in their adequate remuneration, 
lies the secret of our superiority over the Americans, 
not only in municipal but also in national administra- 
tion. So long as these conditions are maintained, and 
our cities are governed by men with whom business 
considerations and not politics are paramount, so long 
shall we have reason to be proud of our great munici- 
palities, in spite of the minor scandals which now and 
then occur. 


The other remark Mr. Chamberlain made on tne same 
day, that in Parliamentary life political differences, 
however great, have not been allowed to degenerate 
into personal animosity, received a striking contradic- 
tion the very next day. On the previous Friday, at 
Glasgow, Mr. Chamberlain had indulged in a few 
chaffing remarks about the defeat of the Liberals at the 
last election, a defeat which he described as due not so 
much to the merits of the Unionists as to the sorry 
proceedings of the last Liberal Government. There was 
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nothing spiteful or bad-tempered in his words, but they 
have had the power to rouse Sir William Harcourt from 
quiescence into ungovernable fury. Ina letter to ‘‘ Dear 
Mr. Duckworth,” the Middleton victor, he calls Mr. 
Chamberlain all the names he can lay his pen to. The 
Colonial Secretary is ‘‘a bad loser,” ‘‘ good breeding 
and courtesy are not his strong points,” he is ‘fa 
serpent gnawing at a file,” his speech was an “‘ effusion 
of bile,” he is ‘‘a Disraeli mangué.” This is all very 
pretty political Billingsgate, but it is too violent to be 
explained by anything save personal animosity. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to the outburst on Thursday was 
not particularly clever. He is never at his best with 
a pen in his hand, but we shall look forward with inte- 
rest to his next speech. “ 


Mr. Ritchie’s perseverance in his efforts to bring the 
masters and men in the engineering dispute to a con- 
ference have been crowned with partial success; but 
we are, it is to be feared, still a long way from a final 
settlement of the dispute. At the preliminary con- 
ference the men are determined to press their claim for 
an impartial and neutral chairman, and will suggest the 
name of Lord James of Hereford, who has certainly 
earned the confidence of Trade-Unionists by his 
award in the North-Eastern Railway dispute. But 
it does not seem likely that the Employers’ Federa- 
tion will consent either to Lord James or to any other 
stranger being called in, and a consequent dead- 
lock seems certain. The masters will not improve 
their position in the public mind by their irrecon- 
cilable attitude, for it will be said with some show of 
reason that they are afraid to submit their case to 
an impartial outsider. Already by their refusal to with- 
draw the lock-out notices until the settlement of the 
dispute, although the men have undertaken to withdraw 
‘the strike notices, they have shown themselves deter- 
mined to bleed the men to the end. 


Lord Mayor’s Day and other signs of late autumn in 
London remind one of the blank left by the Temple 
chrysanthemum show. It was quite a landmark of 
the season and a London event in a sense almost 
unique. Why did the Temple authorities remove or 
rather dropit? Two excuses have been made. First, 
expense. But surely it would have been better to 
continue the subsidy to the chrysanthemum show, and, 
if need be, reduce the subsidy to the students’ dinners. 
A bottle of wine less to every quartet (the regula- 
tion ‘‘mess”) would more than make the difference. 
The public would gain by this retrenchment, and the 
students possibly even more. The other excuse alleges 
the impossibility of producing flowers equal to those 
grown in the country. Grant the impossibility; but 
that does not lessen the interest of seeing what can be 
grown in London. Country visitors to the Temple 
were certainly more surprised that we could do so well 
than that they could do better. And it was only in 
respect of size that the country did better. In the 
development of varieties the Temple more than held its 
own to the end. It is in every way a pity that the 
Inner followed the bad example of the Middle Temple. 


The hunting season has begun, and already we have 
noticed reports of two barbed wire accidents. The 
usual list of hounds cut up and huntsmen and horses 
injured will no doubt be forthcoming during the winter. 
May we remind our rural local authorities that they 
have some slight power over the barbed wire nuisance? 
Judging by their utter failure to use it, they appear not 
to know that there is such a law as the Barbed Wire 
Act, under which District Councils can insist upon the 
removal of the accursed thing when its proximity to a 
public road or footpath makes it dangerous. 


We no longer wonder at the hesitation of the Govern- 
ment in supporting the proposed Antarctic expedition. 
For at the special meeting of the Geographical Society 
the President declared, in reference to one of Mr. 
Jackson’s short sledging trips in Franz Josef Land, that 
“‘this journey stands as the most important recorded 
in our Arctic annals.” And he actually appealed to Sir 
Leopold M’Clintock, the greatest of Arctic sledge travel- 
lers, and to Sir George Nares, to support this remark- 
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able estimate. If such are the standards of the Council 
of the Geographical Society we can understand the 
reluctance to entrust it with the expenditure of public 
money in Antarctic work. 


The death of the Rev. Peter Bellingham Brodie, the 
rector of Badderley Clinton, Warwickshire, removes 
the last link between the geologists of the present day 
and of the beginning of the century. Mr. Brodie was, 
with one exception, the oldest living Fellow of the 
Geological Society, to which he was elected in 1834; 
but he was entitled to rank as its senior Fellow owing 
to his intimate association with its history and the 
extent of his geological contributions. His life was spent 
in clerical work in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and War- 
wickshire, and in all three counties he made important 
geological discoveries. His name will be longest re- 
membered by his work on British Fossil Insects. 


It is not often that the rooms of the Zoological 
Society are enlivened by so vivacious a meeting as that 
recently held to decide the preliminary arrangements for 
the Zoological Congress which is to be held in England 
next August. Sir William Flower having heen com- 
pelled to resign the Presidency owing to ill-health, Sir 
John Lubbock was unanimously elected his successor. 
It was also settled without opposition that the Congress 
should meet at Cambridge. In the subsequent proceed- 
ings there was a sharp tussle between the representa- 
tives of Cambridge and of the Zoological Society on the 
one side and of the rest of the United Kingdom on the 
other. The provincial zoologists consider that the 
Executive Committee as recommended to the meeting 
was not sufficiently national in its composition. The 
word ‘‘ clique” was used in describing it. So the meet- 
ing, in spite of strong protests from the Chairman and 
from Cambridge, added to the Executive the names of 
Sir William Turner, Dr. Gunther and Mr. Trimen. 
The election of these three representative zoologists to 
the organizing Committee adds greatly to its strength ; 
but if the organizers of the Congress ignore the 
strongly expressed feelings of the irritated majority of 
British zoologists the chances of a successful meeting 
are remote. 


The Court of the Haberdashers’ Company has ap- 
pointed the Rev. E. A. Stuart, Vicar of St. Matthews, 
Bayswater, to be the ‘‘Golden Lecturer” for the 
coming year. This lectureship is one of the very few 
which was spared by the Charity Commissioners when 
they made a clean sweep of the City charities and re- 
adjusted ::2 property of the City churches. Many of 
the old lectureships date from Puritan times, when they 
were endowed as a means of enabling unconforming 
clergymen, who would not use the Prayer-book, to 
preach in the churches. The lecturer was generally in- 
dependent of the incumbent, and occasionally the 
friction between them was very great. The lecture- 
ships had largely ceased to have any razson d'étre, and 
it was obviously the right thing to disestablish them. 
The ‘‘ Golden ” lecture was formerly a valuable prefer- 
ment, and had its name from the fact. It was once 
held by Henry Melvill, and subsequently by Prebendary 
Daniel Moore. It is now tenable for one year only, and 
the stipend is much reduced. Mr. Stuart isa well- 
known preacher of the extreme Evangelical school. He 
was very successful when at St. James’s, Holloway ; 
but since he went to the West End he has not been 
especially conspicuous. This is not surprising, since a 
West End congregation usually desires more origin- 
ality and culture than Mr. Stuart can be said to possess. 
Indeed, the Haberdashers might have been expected to 
appoint a lecturer more up to date, and more in 
sympathy with the thought of the day, to a position 
which in such hands could be made very important and 
useful ; especially if, as we hear was the case, one of 
the foremost preachers in London allowed himself to be 
put in nomination. 


There is, we believe, an Association in existence for 
securing employment for discharged soldiers. There is 
certainly room for it, if the allegations made by the 
Poor Law Officers’ Association be true. According to 
this latter body, which speaks with authority—consist- 
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ing as it does of the masters and officials of nearly all 
our English workhouses—over 30 per cent. of the men 
who frequent our casual wards are old soldiers. Men 
are recruited before they have learned a trade, and dis- 
charged to become tramps and vagrants. We trust 
that these figures are exaggerated ; but, if they are 
only approximately correct, they are disgraceful in the 
extreme. That service under the colours should unfit 
a man for the skilled occupations of civil life, and be 
only a prelude to vagrancy, is a fact not likely to make 
the army popular or recruiting easy. ‘‘ We’ve done 
with you, and now you may go to the devil,” says the 
short-service system to the time-expired man; and he 
goes. 


We all complain of the sufferings of newspapers at 
the hands of the English law, but we may be thankful, 
at any rate, that in this country there is no ‘law of 
compulsory rectification.” The Editor of the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes ” is just now appealing to the Courts 
against the claim of an infuriated dramatic author to 
reply at intolerable length to the criticisms passed on 
his play. We fear it is labour lost; for the provisions 
of Article 13 of the Code de la Presse are precise to the 
effect that any person ‘‘named or referred to” in any 
periodical publication has the right to reply in the next 
number ‘‘ in the same place and in the same type,” pro- 
vided his reply does not extend to more than twice the 
length of the offending article. Even this limitation of 
space was only inserted reluctantly in the law of 1883 
on the representations of M. Lockroy. He cited the 
case of an unfortunate provincial editor who, in reply 
to a single phrase in a leading article, had to publish 
the .©'y of the Prefect in the form of a monograph 
the: ©. ed all the available space in three successive 
nuinbers of his paper ! 


We are always glad to record the slow but sure 
steps in advance of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s Irish Agri- 
cultural Co-operative movement, because in a small 
way he is doing better and more practical work than 
any single man in all Ireland. The third annual Con- 
ference of the Society was held in Dublin last week, 
and the report was, as usual, one of uninterrupted pro- 
gress. Those who know how a few years ago Irish 
agriculture and Irich dairying were tied neck and heel 
and delivered over to the tender mercies of the middle- 
man will appreciate the simple fact that there are now 
a hundred and sixty-six Co-operative Societies in the 
rural districts in Ireland, and that, thanks to these, the 
Irish farmer can get better prices and a more regular 
market for his produce; and, on the other hand, 
can obtain his feeding stuffs, seeds, and manures of 
guaranteed quality and at cost price. The village shop- 
keepers and the wretched local sheets that live by their 
advertisements are loud in their lamentations over the 
wickedness of Mr. Plunkett; but the country at large 
reaps the benefit. 


It is interesting to find that even limbs of the law 
have their feelings, and it seems that Mr. Cock, Q.C., 
is no exception. On Thursday, in the Bailey divorce 
suit, ‘‘ while,” to quote the daily Press, ‘‘the learned 
counsel was making a most impassioned appeal to the 
jury, there was a loud snore heard to proceed from the 
jury-box. The sound so disconcerted the learned 
gentleman that he asked his lordship to allow him to 
conclude his address to-morrow. The learned judge 
assented, and the further proceedings were adjourned.” 
Doubtless, if the offending noise had proceeded from 
the Bench, the incident would have passed almost 
unnoticed, and the stream of Mr. Cock’s eloquence 
would have flowed on unruffled. But the somnolence 
of a juryman was, of course, not to be tolerated for a 
moment. Still, the summary adjournment of the pro- 
ceedings seems a little hard on those jurors who were 
still awake, and who might have to lose an extra day in 
consequence. It is fortunate that our spiritual monitors 
are less susceptible, or that Mr. Cock is not of their 
number. Otherwise one might expect to hear of the 
adjournment of Sunday evening services till Monday 
morning, with compulsory attendance on the part of 
the congregation, under pain of the greater excommu- 
nication. 
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LORD ROSMEAD AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Ts editors, provincial and otherwise, whose special 

and onerous task it is to defend the outlying weak 
points and ugly corners of Mr. Chamberlain’s progress, 
ought to be provided with better facilities for communi- 
cation with headquarters. The agitation into which 
they were thrown by a few reminiscences of Lord Ros- 
mead’s conversations in these columns last week does 
not surprise us; but we do confess to some measure 
of mild astonishment at the crazy cross-firing which in 
their flutter they set up. Let us consider, as examples, 
the contradictory utterances of two representative 
Chamberlain journals—the ‘‘ Birmingham Daily 
Gazette” and the ‘‘ Scotsman.” The latter paper, 
unhappily remote from the centre of intelligence, leaps 
at what it conceives to be its duty, and roundly declares 
us tobe liars. ‘*‘The story is absolutely incredible,” 
cries the Edinburgh champion. ‘‘ Lord Rosmead’s 
high character is in itself a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the infamous story; but there is internal 
evidence that he could not have said what is at- 
tributed to him. Several parts of the story are flatly 
contradicted by the South African Blue-books.” There 
is much more of the same sort; but we have quoted 
enough to indicate the Scotch mercenary’s notion of 
the way the battle should be fought. How different is 
the domestic plan of defence! The sophisticated 
strategist of the ‘‘ Birmingham Gazette” is far too 
shrewd to deny anything. On the contrary, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s home-organ freely admits the truth, or 
probable truth, of our report of Lord Rosmead’s 
remarks. It attacks us, then, for what ? For “‘ purport- 
ing to make a revelation—a revelation of a surprising 
and sensational character—and all that it [the ‘‘ Satur- 
day Review”] does is to repeat, in Lord Rosmead’s 
own words, the ancient history of a Blue-book issued 
months ago.” Between these two utterances one gets 
an interesting view of the ethics of partisan journalism 
as it is conducted in England. On the same day that 
the ‘‘ Birmingham Gazette” reproaches us for having 
tried to palm off on the public as new a story which had 
become old in the Blue-books, the egregious ‘‘ Scots- 
man” rushes in to declare that our story is ‘‘ flatly con- 
tradicted by the South African Blue-books.” 

Of course, the Birmingham plan of defence is the 
prudent one; it would be strange if it were not. But 
if our story is to be yawned at and dismissed as an oft- 
repeated tale, why also this spluttering rage? We are 
solemnly told that the ‘‘‘ Saturday Review’ in particular 
incurs odium by its conduct.” But surely odium is too 
harsh a word for the offence of relating something 
which everybody else has already learned from the 
Blue-books. Such a performance may be tiresome, 
but it is not criminal; it does not set all the Brum- 
magem dovecotes fluttering from Middlesex to Mid- 
lothian. There must be something more in it than 
appears on the surface. 

The ‘‘ Birmingham Gazette,” in fact, conceals behind 
an apparent frankness of admissions some important 
reservations. To pooh-pooh our reproduction of Lord 
Rosmead’s words as ancient history is adroit—and subtly 
misleading. In away these remarks were, it is true, 
familiar enough. The gist of some of them appeared in 
an editorial letter from South Africa to the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” as long ago as February 1896. As was said 
last week, ‘‘ We do not pretend that all these utter- 
ances of Sir Hercules Robinson were wise or discreet”; 
still less did we disclose any wish to invest them with 
the ‘‘surprising and sensational character” of which 
our Birmingham critic complains. To be frank, we 
hardly go to the length of the ‘‘ Birmingham Gazette” 
in accepting their precise accuracy. When Sir Hercules 
Robinson declared to us that ‘‘On my own responsibi- 
lity I sent the telegram to recall Jameson,” he was only 
half-right. The real credit belongs to Mr. Jan Hof- 
meyer, who alone had the courage and decision 
demanded by the crisis, and who literally bullied the 
High Commissioner into issuing the famous proclama- 
tion. This, however, is by the way. What we have to 
consider is the assertion of Mr. Chamberlain’s local 
apologist that there is nothing new in what it calls our 
‘* revelations.” 

It is not news, of course, that Khama, Bathoen, 
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Sebele and the others were brought over to London 
to negotiate here the treaties and new boundaries which 
under ordinary circumstances would have been settled 
in Cape Town. It may not even be new that Sir 
Hercules Robinson was both incommoded by, and 
angry at, this innovation. But we question whether 
even those most skilled in reading between the lines 
would discover in the Blue-books the explanation of 
this change of method which unkind people hint at out- 
side. The violation of precedent is obvious enough. 
The excuse for it has never appeared. We quoted Sir 
Hercules as saying merely that Mr. Chamberlain 
insisted on dealing with the chiefs over his head and 
that ‘‘ this led to endless mischief.” Other people have 
been heard to say that by adopting this course Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to give Mr. Rhodes control of 
the ‘‘ jumping-off place” on the Transvaal border and 
to draw Sir Hercules Robinson's attention from the 
spot. No hint of this charge appeared in our notes ; 
the virtuous indignation aroused on all sides suggests 
that our omission was supplied by the nervous self- 
consciousness of some one else. 

Perhaps it is not strictly new, either, to ask why Sir 
Hercules Robinson, having apprised Mr. Chamberlain 
by telegraph of the sinister news of Jameson’s raid on 
Monday morning, could never get a word of answer 
till Thursday evening—but it continues to be at all 
events a pertinent question. On that anxious Monday 
only a very few people in the world knew what had 
happened, but these few were all supremely conscious 
of the magnitude of the issues involved. If ever a 
Viceroy had a right to advice and support from his 
chief it was during those trying days. But it was on 
Thursday, when the game was up, when Jameson and 
his men had _ been led off in custody from the so-called 
battle-field, and the projected ‘‘ rushing of the Rand” had 
collapsed like a pricked bladder, that Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphed to Sir Hercules, ‘‘ approving’”’ what he had 
done to stop the incursion. That there is an unpleasant 
inference to be drawn from these facts—and that, in- 
deed, it notoriously zs drawn in various quarters—is no 
fault of ours. Our citations of Lord Rosmead’s remarks 
merely provided Mr. Chamberlain with one more 
opportunity of explaining that silence of eighty odd 
hours. Even the old explanation, or suggestion, about 
cable communication having been interrupted would 
have been better than nothing. From what one gathers 
it was a quaint sort of interruption, quite fatal to some 
kinds of messages, but until a detailed study of the 
subject can be completed, it would serve as a plausible 
explanation. But we get not even that. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, it seems, ‘‘ never notices such attacks.” 

This posture of statesmanlike imperturbability would 
be more impressive, we confess, if the Chamberlain 
Press had their nerves under better control. If they fly 
into such hysterical incoherence at the production of a 
few random and rather commonplace remarks like 
those quoted last week, what will they not do when 
something of definite and vital importance to their hero 
appears—something which even he cannot pass quite 
without notice ? 


A STRONG WRITER. 


i* often happens to the sentimentalist, as he sits in a 

church or in a theatre or elsewhere, that the back 
of some shapely and well-dressed head, at which he has 
been gazing, is turned suddenly and discloses an absurd 
profile, somewhat to the sentimentalist’s confusion. I 
have experienced a similar shock whenever I have been 
presented to some great novelist whose work delights 
me. He has invariably disturbed my conception. I 
have involuntarily likened him to a bad illustration 
for one of his own books, and have wished to good- 
ness I had not come across him. One or two good 
authors there may be who are worthy of their writings, 
but the rest put all their charm and power into 
their work, and can afford only a poor, nonentical 
residue for social life. Whenever my introduction has 
led to some measure of intimacy, my disappointment 
has gradually been forgotten, as I have found, one by 
one, the secret threads between the great writer and his 
work, and then I have turned again to that work with 
a new zest.. But I think that, for a sensitive person, 
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the better way is altogether to avoid meeting the heroes 
of his library ; to avoid them not from any high motive 
of reverence, as the American girl in one of Mr. Henry 
James’s stories refused even to look at the great author 
who was sitting near her, but merely in order to save 
himself annoyance. The Public, I need hardly say, is 
not a sensitive person, and it likes to see its hero in the 
flesh. It likes nothing better than to see him gesticu- 
lating in a pulpit, or brandishing a golf club on the 
links, or sipping real water from a tumblerin the intervals 
of reading a selection from his own works. The popular 
author, I need hardly say, is not coy of his opportunity, 
but pushes his joints all round the market-place and 
basks in every available search-light. Some hours of 
the day he is bound to consecrate to private life, in 
which, however, he keeps his readers very well posted, 
lest they forget, lest they forget. Probably, as the 
necessity for advertisement increases with the number 
of his rivals, he will have his house entirely rebuilt 
by a glazier, or he will pitch his writing-table in 
Trafalgar Square and sleep on the Embankment. 
Meanwhile, he keeps open house in the monthly 
magazines. I confess that I am never tired of 
studying Mr. Flimflam through the copious medium 
of his interviews. Scribbler though I am, I have 
never received a command to Greeba Castle, but I 
vow that I could find my way blindfold through 
that ‘‘colossal” home. I am fairly well-versed, too, in 
the privacy of another ché/elain, Mr. Stanley Weyman. 
If I shut my eyes, I can visualize every detail of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s work-room off the Strand, and that 
desirable mansion which boasts the tenancy of Doctor 
Conan Doyle has few, if any, secrets from me. Like 
the public, I try to know all I can about such authors. 
I find them quite interesting, as human types, and to 
any hostess who asked me whether she should present 
me to any one of them I should reply, ‘‘Do so, by 
all means,” without a qualm. Their volumes do not 
oppress the shelves of my slender library, but I have 
come to regard themselves, one and all, as very dear 
old friends of mine. 

My thanks are due to a gentleman who tells me, in 
the current number of the ‘‘ Windsor Magazine,” many 
things which I had not known about a certain figure in 
that strange ‘‘republic” of which Mr. Hall Caine is 
the most active Citizen, and Mr. Douglas Sladen, pre- 
sumably, the President. The name of my benefactor 
is Arthur H. Lawrence, and he has been “‘ writing with 
a little more knowledge than can be gained in the 
course of one interview” about ‘‘Mr. Max Pemberton 
—the first instalment of whose story, ‘ Kronstadt,’ 
appears in the next issue of the ‘Windsor.’” Mr. 
Arthur H. Lawrence is evidently, as he suggests, an old 
friend of the distinguished author, whom he regards with 
feelings nearly akin to hero-worship. He is persuaded 
that ‘‘ had Mr. Pemberton been born a century or so 
earlier he would have very admirably figured in the ad- 
ventures which, in a more civilized and certainly less 
adventurous age, he must perforce describe with the 
pen.” He pays a warm tribute to Mr. Pemberton’s ‘‘ in- 
tense yeniality and good-humour” ; also to ‘‘ his keen 
eye” and ‘‘slight but erect and athletic figure.” He tells 
that whenever Mr. Pemberton travels in certain countries 
he carries a revolver, and does not believe in carrying 
a toy. We are glad to learn that Mr. Pemberton’s 
brother is ‘‘a capital shot with the pistol,” but we are 
sorry that ‘‘ as he never travels it’s a gift simply wasted. 
He will fix up five pieces of paper no bigger than a half- 
penny, and at a distance of fifteen paces can drop one 
piece after the other without missing a shot.” And to 
think that I have read so few of the writings of a man 
whose brother is so greatly gifted! I suppose it is in 
order to show that he is not quite unworthy to write 
of Mr. Pemberton that Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence de- 
scribes himself, once and for all, as being ‘‘ polished, 
buoyant, high-spirited, in everything optimistic—the 
result perhaps of good nerves, an exceptionally well- 
balanced mind and equable temperament—ever dis- 
playing a genuine and intense love of adventure.” I 
have no doubt that Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence is indeed 
a paragon of polish and buoyancy, that his spirits 
shame the Himalayas, that his optimism is a lesson 
to all of us, and that, in comparison with him, 
Columbus was a stay-at-home. At the same time, 
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I cannot help feeling that it was not for Azm to say 
so. However, let Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence “ take 
wing—'tis not of him I’m going to sing,” but of Mr. 
Pemberton, than whom none is more breezy. It 
seems that, in his ’prentice days, Mr. Pemberton 
‘‘wasted a good deal of time grubbing about in the 
British Museum and writing essays, and soon.” It is 
indeed wonderful that one who has been guilty of 
reading and has even sunk so low as to indulge in that 
poor, played-out and discredited little form, the essay, 
should now occupy so proud a position as does Mr. 
Pemberton. When you are quite young, says this 
mature romancer, ‘‘you feel you want to educate 
people, and all the rest of it, but if you are wise you end 
up by trying to amuse them.” If I am anything like 
‘* people,” Mr. Pemberton has certainly succeeded in his 
endeavour. Observe that he does not seem to suppose 
for one moment that a writer could possibly regard his 
own standard and his own judgment as more important 
than those of ‘‘ people.” Perhaps his state is the more 
blesséd, seeing that ‘‘‘ The Iron Pirate’ and ‘ The 
Impregnable City’ have sold remarkably well, both in 
Great Britain and America, but considering that ‘A 
Puritan’s Wife’ is my most recent book, and has 
therefore been out a comparatively short time, I think 
it has done best of all.” Yet is Mr. Pemberton not 
puffed up. Indeed, he is exercised as to how long the 
present taste for romance will last. He need have no 
misgiving. Iam sure he will know how to get in on 
the rise of realism or whatever stock of fiction is going 
to boom biggest in the market. In any case, he will 
always be able to say ‘‘ In running I won the hundred 
yards’ event five years in succession at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School,” thus making sure of posterity. 

But I was forgetting that Mr. Pemberton has no eye 
on posterity and ‘‘does display a very natural and 
common-sense preference for the appreciation of his 
own day.” And it is for this frank attitude, and for 
the very fact that he does not pretend, as so many a 
commercial novelist pretends, to be writing, not for 
‘* people,” but for himself, that I like Mr. Pemberton, 
and can even forgive him the gross impertinence of his 
Christian name. I like him for being frankly the young 
fellow who turns out a good many books and is glad 
the public likes ’em, and who is quite modest over his 
success. When an interviewer comes by, that’s all in the 
day’s work, and he tells the interviewer all he can 
and offers every facility to the photographer. But 
he does not pretend, at all events. He does not, on 
the one hand, screech about his ‘‘ conceptions” and 
‘“‘aims” and ‘‘ achievements,” nor go in for having 
known Rossetti; and, on the other, he does not cast 
up his eyes to Heaven and describe his novels as 
‘*a means of serving the Lord.” He is just a wholesome 
young man down from the ’Varsity, and ! should not 
be surprised to hear him calling journalism ‘“‘ jugger ” 
and literature “‘ ligger.” He thinks that, of all forms 
of sport, ‘‘ rowing is the most health-giving,” but 
he is ‘‘perhaps more fond now of horse-riding and 
hunting,” though he has ‘‘also gone in a good deal for 
cycling and running.” I dare say he secretly regards 
literature itself as a branch of athletics. I am glad 
that he limits his writing to 2,000 words a day. It 
would not do for him to over-develop his right wrist. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


‘Ts Lord Mayor’s Show this week was an undoubted 

fiasco. Perhaps we should blame the Jubilee Pro- 
cession for this. After watching a procession of men 
who have borne the brunt of actual battle, it was dis- 
tinctly tame to view these Saturday-afternoon warriors 
whose roughest experience of campaigning was probably 
the ‘‘ mauvais quart d’heure ” with the clothes-brush 
which their promenade necessitated. The nonchalant 
way in which the battalion of the Honourable Artillery 
Company “ lounged ” along (there is no other word for 
it), with their bayonets pointing to all the corners of 
the heavens, would have delighted the artistic soul 
which loathes the geometrical precision and straight 
lines so dear to the heart of the soldier. To put the 
matter briefly, Alderman Davies’s Show was the poorest 
I. remember to have seen, and it was his misfortune that 
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the rain and the mud and the fog spoiled even what 
there was. 

However, I did not stand in the cold and wet on 
Tuesday to view the transient glories of a circus, nor 
did I go out from my comfortable fireside to gaze upon 
the ‘‘ Soldiers of the Queen,” though the exhibition by 
the drummer immediately following the High!and pipers 
was in itself a liberal education. It was the succession 
of banners which interested me. It is seldom, indeed, 
that an article in a single newspaper has the effect 
intended ; but there can be no doubt whatsoever that, 
as a result of my exposure of some of the banners dis- 
played last year, the Show this year has been purged 
of much of the spurious heraldry which has hitherto been 
a customary feature. When I[ looked down the pro- 
gramme this year I could not help smiling to see how few 
were the banners to be carried compared with the forest 
of them which I remember in past years. Excluding the 
impersonal banners there were, in the programme | had, 
thirteen only in addition to the ‘‘ banners of the Alder- 
men,” which were not individually specified. Of these 
thirteen, nine were those of men whom I knew to be 
legally entitled to bear arms. But the rain and fog had 
thoroughly wetted the banners, which clung dejectedly 
to the poles, and I had great difficulty in distinguishing 
the arms upon them. To begin with, the present Lord 
Mayor, Rt. Hon. Lt.-Col. and Alderman Horatio 
David Davies, M.P., is and has been for some time 
legally entitled to the arms he bears. I have no know- 
ledge that he ever used any arms before he possessed 
the right to bear them. Mr. Sheriff Dewar (whose 
gift of a flask of whisky to every fireman was without 
doubt highly appreciated) has also a genuine right 
to his arms, and, as far as I know, never made any 
public use of a bogus coat. Not so Mr. Sheriff Green. 
But concerning Mr. Alderman Frank Green and his use 
of arms the pertinent question arises, ‘‘ Who is Mr. 
Frank Green?” Iam sure I don’t know, and I don’t 
think anybody knows much more than that his father 
was acertain John Green of Maidstone, and that the 
Alderman is a paper merchant. His chief claim to 
notoriety hitherto has been the fact of his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Haydn, the 
author of Haydn’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” a useful but 
not soul-inspiring volume. To prevent misconception 
I wish to state that Alderman Samuel Green has legal 
armorial bearings. I am afraid that Mr. Sheriff Green 
is hardly in that position in matters armorial. I was 
amazed on inspecting the Alderman’s liveries to see the 
coat of arms which was embroidered thereupon. The 
arms are identically those of the Green family of 
Marass, co. Kent, Baronets, created in 1786 and extinct 
in the year 1825. They are ‘‘ per chevron vert and 
argent, on a chevron or between in chief two castles 
of the second, and in base a castle surrounded by a 
fortification proper, three torteaux. Crest, out of a 
mural crown gules, a horse’s head argent maned or.” 
There is no earthly possibility of the Alderman ever 
proving the vestige of a right to them, for they were 
only granted in 1786 to William Green, a General in 
the Army and Chief Engineer at Gibraltar, on his being 
created a Baronet, and of course the design has 
reference to the General’s distinguished position. They 
were also granted to the other descendants of the 
General's father, Fairbridge Green, but the other 
descendants were daughters. The General was the 
only surviving son, and he left an only surviving 
son, Sir Justly Watson Green, Bart., who died un- 
married in 1825. Consequently there are no male 
descendants in existence. If the Alderman had 
any right whatsoever to these arms, he would at 
the present time be a Baronet. But he is not, and 
has no right to his arms, and his use of them is 
nothing less than ridiculous and impudent. The Alder- 
man, I may add, uses the motto ‘‘ 4iquam servare 
mentem,” which the Baronets did not. It would be 
interesting to discover where Mr. Sheriff Green got his 
arms and motto from. I fancy I can supply this informa- 
tion. To the destitute on the prowl for a coat-of-arms to 
annex, Burke’s ‘‘ General Armory ”’ is a kind of haven of 
refuge. Take it down and open its pages. The very 
first coat-of-arms given under the name of Green is the 


one which the Alderman has appropriated. But the. 
‘General Armory”. gives no motto as belonging to. 
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that coat-of-arms! What on earth was to be done? 
Happily the very next coat-of-arms had a motto. This 
was good enough, and it was accordingly impounded, in 
spite of the fact that in the ‘“‘ Armory” it was given to 
the family of Green of Milnrow, in the County Palatine 
of York, Baronets, extinct in 1831. Of course there 
was not the least connexion between the two families and 
no similarity between the two coats-of-arms. Still, 
what do such technicalities matter to a City Banner 
Painter? Anything seems to be good enough. But 
it is not often that the whole origin is ‘‘ given away” 
so completely as in this instance. One question I would 
ask Mr. Green. How long has he used the arms? 
Six weeks, or is it as much as three months ? 

Mr. W. M. Bickerstaff’s banner numbers a few more 
months to its age than Mr. Green’s; but, as I pointed 
out last year, Mr. Bickerstaff has probably no right to 
the arms thereupon. Though not mentioned in the 
programme, the banner of Mr. Griffin with the Griffin 
arms of the Lords Braybrooke was again on show ; 
but, as I have previously stated, Mr. Griffin is, so far 
as I can ascertain, no relation of the family men- 
tioned. I am curious to know what on earth Lord 
Grimthorpe’s carriage was doing in the procession ? 
At least I presume it was his, for though it had 
no coronet, it had his Lordship’s arms and supporters, 
and to the latter of course no one besides himself 
has any right. From its position in the procession 
I judged the carriage to contain the acting Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers. The 
banner of this Company was there in all its glory, but 
the glory is somewhat tarnished, for the arms the Com- 


pany now makes use of are both illegal and ridiculous. - 


1 defy any herald to blazon properly the achieve- 
ment. It is a medern assumption. Why the change 
was made I have yet to learn, as the older coat-of-arms 
was infinitely preferable. Still the change makes little 
real difference, since the old coat was equally without 
authority. What on earth the banner of Spain was 
doing in the procession amongst the ‘‘ banners of the 
Aldermen ” I am at a loss to imagine. Which of these 
City tradesmen has appropriated the castles of Castille, 
the lions of Leon, and the golden Bourbon lilies ? 

The City from one end to another is rampant with 
dragons; from the man at the Law Courts to the Lord 
Mayor’s carriage they are everywhere displayed. That 
the man in the street calls the animal a griffin is beside 
the point. It is always depicted, of course, asa dragon. 
Two of these monsters are supposed to be the City 
supporters, and with one exception always occupy this 
proud position. Now these supporters are utterly and 
absolutely without authority. I know this is a startling 
statement to make, but that it is strictly correct anybody 
can readily prove for himself by making inquiry in the 
proper quarter. Moreover the supporters are of com- 
paratively modern assumption, and so far I have learnt 
of no single instance of their use before the seven- 
teenth century. I take no exception to the City shield, 
which dates back to before the year of the battle of 
Agincourt. The City shield, exactly as it is now used, 
was engraved on the seal of the Mayoralty which was 
made in 1381. However the supporters to this shield 
are not dragons at all, but two lions, and as late as 


1647 these lions were in use as the supporters. X. 
PORTRAIT-PAINTERS AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERY. 


THE Society of Portrait Painters is the most success- 
fully eclectic of all the exhibiting associations. 
To secure the adhesion of Mr. Whistler, to reckon 
most of the Academy portrait-painters as members or 
exhibitors, to cream the Champ de Mars, to bring the 
Glasgow school bodily to London, to win over recruits 
from the New English Art Club, to secure a cometary 
appearance from this and the other unattached artist, 
to summon dead masters from the shades, and beyond 
all this to provide an attraction, to conciliate royal, 
aristocratic and popular taste by the presence of Mr. 
Ellis Roberts, is a triumph of intelligent management. 
There are difficult moments to be got through, it is 
true, in passing round the walls: for example, the 
semicircle of forms behind the piano is not, if I may 
borrow Mr. Berenson’s way of putting it, “ life- 
enhancing,” and I shudder to think what a series of 
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notes of such forms would look like taken on the system 
of Vernon Lee and Miss Thomson. Ina word, there 
is, besides the ‘‘ art” of various sorts, a solid sub- 
stratum of likenesses such as a Committee would 
approve: gentlemen painted like prospectuses, and 
ladies either sternly menacing or with fascinations of 
the pavement type. There is a smaller number of por- 
traits of no great pictorial pretension, but remarkable 
for close and unaffected resemblance. A good example 
is Mr. Glazebrook’s ‘‘ Prof. W. P. Ker.” 

English portrait-painting in the last twenty years has 
produced no first-rate talent, no completely endowed 
and perfectly balanced likeness-maker and _picture- 
maker. But among the numerous men of promise 
or incomplete performance who have come to the 
front in that time there has been a notable swing 
from one artistic influence to another. Twenty years 
ago the portrait-painters emulated Millais, now they 
emulate Whistler. The change is one from uncritical 
to critical, self-conscious production with a clear 
theory of the decorative side of the art. But the 
change of master, advantageous in one way, has been 
unfortunate in another for the disciples. They have 
been tempted to begin at the end instead of the 
beginning, to think that it is possible to paint by 
taste alone—a taste taken on complete from out- 
side, instead of one painfully developed from within. 
To speak of ‘‘ outer” and ‘‘inner” taste is a some- 
what awkward use of words, but there is a real 
difference between cribbing and making or earning a 
style. Born as we are in museums nowadays, we may 
take over the results of taste, the summed-up solution 
of a host of problems, and accept them without having 
a very good claim to the inheritance, without being 
clear how far we have been frightened, flattered, or 
merely accustomed to accept, and how much of our 
natural ‘‘ taste’ has been simply smothered and sat 
upon without ever getting a hearing. The difference 
between a real and a sham taste depends on whether 
our personal liking has ever been actually confronted 
with the decisions of the classics of an art before it 
said yes to those decisions. In the discipline of a 
student three different decisions must be made if 
the whole process is to be sound. He calls for an 
innocent, direct report from his eye and decides upon 
a line or a touch to represent that. Then comes in 
his personal judgment of the instinctive act to say, I 
like that, or I don’t. Then, on the top of that may 
come in his cultivated ‘‘ taste,” his knowledge of 
style, of what the masters have chosen and rejected. 
A line that he has drawn as an observation, and then 
judged by his own liking, he may proceed to compare 
with the liking of Holbein, of Leonardo, of Rembrandt, 
of Daumier. A real discipline must include the second 
step and the third; the man must see where his own 
unguided taste would lead him, and where and how it 
conflicts with the good taste of tradition, or he will 
never know either himself or his masters. If he runs 
away from any divergence that his eye suggests and 
the first movements of his taste, if he rubs it out at 
once and puts in an accepted fashion of doing the 
thing, he may become a good boy of the art schools, 
but never a master. If he has not the full courage of 
his temperament, but checks it from a highly culti- 
vated taste, he may become a kind of Leighton, and 
affect the beholder with an odd mixture of respect and 
nausea. If from point to point as he sees it write itself 
before his eyes, he loves his own taste, encourages and 
determines it, he may become a Rossetti. If he has as 
nearly as possible no taste at all, but pursues the act 
of vision with a fanatic intensity, he may become a 
Holman Hunt. We might pursue the possibilities in- 
definitely ; but the point is that no man is likely to rank 
as master who has not laid his own taste and impulses 
closely alongside the subject in nature so as to discover 
whether he likes himself or not. It is a begging of the 
question to like Velasquez, Botticelli, Titian, if he has 
never given his instinctive tastes a run in representing 
the fact. To say this is not to defend the pestilent view 
that beauty consists in personality of vision, it is 
merely to contend that conformity in default or defiance 
of personal taste is hollow. 

If my readers are with me so far, they will agree that 
if we take the two most sharply contrasted works in 
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the first room at the Grafton, the ‘‘ Philosopher” of 
Mr. Whistler, and the study by Millais mistakenly 
called ‘‘-Miss Siddall,” the latter is likely to be a better 
starting point for the student than the former. In 
Millais’ drawing there is little preconception of how 
drawing, light and shade, and colour should be 
managed ; it is the determined exploration by a keen 
eye of the contours of form, only checked by the 
instinctive likings of the man as he picked out one fact 
after another from the face. A student ought to know 
what sort of thing will meet his eyes when he has gone 
through that process. Millais had nothing to fear, 
because the sweetness of his nature made this kind of 
work from his hand always agreeable. It was further 
on that flaws developed in his critical intelligence, when 
this personal art of his, this patiently contrived image, 
came to be compared with startlingly different traditions 
of image-making. In all this upper region of picture- 
making, of the laws that make a decorative whole 
of a painted figure, Mr. Whistler, on the other hand, 
is freeborn. It is natural to him to see in delicately 
harmonized tones and in shapes that cut a fine silhouette. 
It is rather the structure and modelling, the individual 
likeness, of the figure that he has to obtain with a great 
price. So nicely poised is this scaffolding of life and 
structure to bear up his ‘‘ scheme” that the disciple 
is not unlikely to ignore its existence. He sees ‘‘ The 
Philosopher” brought before him with what appears 
to be a few touches of flat harmonious tone. When he 
attempts to imitate this simplicity of effect he is dis- 
couraged from studying the structure and modelling of 
his subject, because the initial stages of such study do 
not look like a Whistler, and he hastens to cover them 
up with flat paint. 

These remarks apply in very different degrees to the 
various men who have come under Mr. Whistler’s 
spell, but it is true in general that the recent portrait 
shows more taste in the poster parts of picture scheming 
than in close wrestling with structure and expression. 
Mr. William Stott had a real inspiration of honesty in 
rendering stiff-backed plain people; Mr. Guthrie will 
endanger a dashing scheme for the sake of a man 
or an old woman, and Mr. Greiffenhagen and Mr. 
Lavery are alive when the smartness of a pretty toilette 
tempts to picture-making. But one and all doubtless 
know better than their critics that the taste of their 
pictorial ideal is not backed by an equally strong 
system of drawing, that the vices of the modern art 
school are not easily overcome. Could we easily find 
in this generation a man who can draw a hand? 
Mr. Melville supplies, in this exhibition, an extreme 
instance of the weak side of the Scottish stylists. His 
portrait, a flimsy, wooden pattern dotted with features, 
compares badly, even in colour, with the solidly built 
** Earl Spencer” of Frank Holl, which hangs near it. 

In the youngest generation of all there are no very 
certain signs as yet of a more vigorous art. Mr. Furse 
does not exhibit. Mr. Rothenstein’s ‘‘ Miss Kingsley ” 
is not of the Whistlerian type—it leans rather on Watts 
and Rossetti; but the hurry for style outruns structure 
none the less. There is more hope in his portrait of 
himself, which would seem to have begun as an honest 
study. But the effort has not been carried through ; the 
rather dirty glazing of the whole to bring it into tone, 
and scratching through this for the lights, are surely a 
crying off from the task. One youngster, W. J. Yule, 
to whom the Committee have very properly given an 
excellent place, shows a real and sincere talent of the 
feminine Orchardsonian type. His portrait of a child 
is delicate both in drawing and colour. D. S. M 


CHIEFLY MOTTL. 


O’ Tuesday evening in Queen’s Hall Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius gave by very far the most brilliant 
and exhilarating concert we unlucky Londoners have 
enjoyed for many weary months. Mottl conducted ; 
Brema and Van Rooy sang; the programme got clean 
out of the common rut of Schulz-Curtius programmes ; 
and the ‘‘ floral decorations” were bya firm which in 
its way is doubtless very eminent. The result was, as 
I say, exhilarating and brilliant. Perhaps this was in 
part due to the present fashionableness of both Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius and Mottl and to the air of dressiness 
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and commercial successfulness given to the hall by the 
ultra-fashionable audience. Perhaps, too, rumours of 
the unheard-of triumphs of Van Rooy and Brema 
at Bayreuth prepared us all to hear something very 
fine indeed, prepared us to meet the concert-givers 
half-way or more than half-way. Yet, even if this were 
true—and it is at any rate partly true—it only adds to 
the great glory of Mottl, Brema and Van Rooy, who 
did not disappoint the most glowing expectations. Of 
course Mottl enjoyed the greatest victory: in fact 
no other artist has a chance when he is present, 
In appearance he is not at all the artist as the word is 
understood in the drawing-room. His burly form and 
imperial gestures are more suggestive of a lordly chief 
of a fire-brigade directing his men in putting outa 
dangerous conflagration than of the fragile drawing. 
room artist endeavouring to interpret a delicate master- 
piece. Nevertheless he is more completely the artist 
than any other man I have met—he is steeped in the 
artist temperament to the finger-tips. He is like a 
perfect draughtsman who cannot scribble a line on a 
scrap of paper without giving that line distinction, 
or a perfect pianist who seems to draw forth sweet 
music by letting his hand fall carelessly on the 
piano keys. Whether he plays Schubert, Marschner, 
Tschaikowsky or Wagner, there is always distinc 
tion, always intense life and glowing colour. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that so soon as the band is in 
touch with him we get never a chord which is not 
stamped—if the reader will allow that a chord can be 
stamped—with the name of Mottl. He has learnt the 
trick, and exercises it involuntarily, of making the 
orchestra play beautifully ; he has acquired a touch like 


the touch of no other orchestra virtuoso of this genera- f° 


tion. Hence at their least interesting his interpretations 
of the masterworks are lovely, and at their finest their 
fineness is perfected, polished and sent home to the 
hearer by that interpenetrating personal charm with its 
accompanying sense of life and colour. Mottl, ina word, 
is bound always to catch the artist’s mind. In the case of 
other conductors if one does not agree with a certain 
rendering one actually and actively dislikes it. Even 
if you disagree with Mottl’s you cannot dislike it—it is 
always imbued with a charm that nearly wins you over 
to his side. He is the conductor’s conductor ; he is so 
greatly and completely an artist that all other artists 
inevitably seem small beside him. 

This is not to say he understands all kinds of music 
or plays them all equally well. On the contrary, few 
conductors can play so many kinds of music indifferently, 
can so misinterpret so many composers. His very 
quality is incompatible with much of the music he puts 
on his programmes: while one is captivated by the 
quality one realizes how its very beauty prevents the 
intrinsic beauty of the music from shining brightly. 
His Schubert, for example, on Tuesday—it was the 
‘* Rosamunde ” overture—was, to speak plainly, poor. 
One wanted either the delicacy of Levi or the sparkling 
jubilance of Mr. Manns: the passion Mottl put into it 
made one think of a reciter giving Shelley's ‘‘ Skylark” 
with all the tragic vehemence your actor reserves for 
‘‘Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘ Sleep no more’”; 
he overloaded it also with the gorgeous Mottl colour. 
Then in the Tschaikowsky symphony he unaccountably 
—or perhaps not at all unaccountably—missed the whole 
point. It became a tragic love-story with a jolly inter- 
mezzo for a third movement. To call his version a 
version devoid of life and colour is to write oneself 
down as devoid of a sense of life and colour. 
To tell the truth it was over-deeply coloured all 
through and far too full of life, of vehement shout- 
ing life; the touching tale which Tschaikowsky told 
timidly, with shrinking, as though every nerve quivered 
with anguish, was bellowed from the house-top with 
quite Byronic energy and indifference to the feelings of 
people who like to sleep o’ nights. It was fine, wild, 
passionate, stormy; it was filled with wild random 
flashing lights: it was only rarely Tschaikowsky. 
Yet it must be admitted that on those rare occasions 
it revealed the height to which Tschaikowsky could 
rise with amazing vividness. I at least had not 
felt before the enormous tragic power of that stroke of 
the gong and the trombone passage near the end; I 
had always felt it to be charged with the spirit of 
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Mozart’s Requiem: I had not thought that as a piece 
of art, as a masterstroke, it came so near the 
Requiem. But by turning the third movement into 
a picturesque piece of music—a kind of second- 
rate Slavonic Valkyries’ Ride—Mottl spoiled it. It 
js not picturesque music at all—it is sheer hysteria, 
excitement of the nerves; it is not at all jolly as Mottl 
made it—it is an expression of mental torture which has 
passed the stage when torture is felt as pain; all that 
clangour of the trombones and trumpets towards the 
conclusion, and the smashing of the cymbals and the 
throbbing of the big drum, reveal a state of mind not far 
removed from insanity. The finale is the reaction that 
follows this outbreak—it is the wail of despair, becoming 
passionate, almost defiant, at times, but in-the end sink- 
ing into the most mournful gloom—it is the mood of the 
man who has kicked against fate in vain and at last 
faces the appalling truth with infinite dejection and yet 
with some dignity, the mood of the man who wrote the 
finish of the first movement of Mozart’s Requiem. By 
sheer force Mottl interpreted this truly ; but the 
unnecessary force he put into the second movement 
and the careless happiness with which he played the 
third must have made his task enormously difficult. 
His rendering of the whole symphony was a magnificent 
tour de force; but greatly as I love Mottl, I love 
Tschaikowsky better, and to hear Tschaikowsky I 
prefer to go to Mr. Henry Wood or to Richter. About 
his playing of the Valkyries’ Ride and of the Fire- 
music little need be said. The latter was perfect. So 
long as we have Mottl to make such music so beautiful 
on the concert-platform it is nonsense to talk about 
Wagner’s music being destroyed by being taken away 

Next to Mottl Van Rooy had the chief artistic success. 
Miss Brema was rather hampered by having undertaken 
to sing one Grieg song and two Wagner songs which 
are neither very interesting in themselves nor quite 
suited to her voice and art. In the final scene of ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie” she was astonishingly fine, and showed for 
the hundredth time that despite all Bayreuth can do she 
is, and will remain, a great dramatic artist. Van Rooy 
came here, however, with only his Bayreuth reputation. 
Probably many of Tuesday’s audience had heard him 
there; and certainly every one seemed to expect noble 
things from him. We gotthem. He has perhaps the 
greatest voice (of its sort) of this generation; he has 
an artistic instinct highly developed ; and he has a 
degree of intelligence that fairly amazes one in a 
singer. The ardour and assurance with which he 
plunged into the rather commonplace ‘‘ Hans Heiling ” 
song at once showed the stuff he is made of; and 
as Wotan in ‘‘The Valkyrie” scene he was even 
greater. It is true his voice was sometimes a 
little too powerful for the hall; but that is a fault 
Mr. Van Rooy will amend next time he sings here ; 
and anyhow at its worst it was far from being 
intolerable, for the tones came forth freely, with no 
sense of effort, and with not the slightest harshness. 
Ihope Mr. Schulz-Curtius will persuade him to cross 
the Channel again soon, for good singers of his class 
are not so common in England as might be desired. 
Before leaving the subject let me call the attention of 
every one to the splendid programme offered for next 
Tuesday. Madame Gulbranson, another Bayreuth 
success, will sing some of the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods ” 
music, and Mottl will playthe F symphony of Beethoven 
(No. 8), Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine, the Forest 
music from ‘‘ Siegfried” and the Funeral March from 
the ‘* Dusk of the Gods.” 

There is quite a boom in orchestral concerts just 
now. The unanticipated success of Mottl, when Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius brought him here some years ago, began 
it ; the success of Mr. Wood at Queen’s Hall established 
it. It is easily within the bounds of possibility that the 
next half-dozen years may see the orchestral concert 
with its stock programme—the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony and some Wagner excerpts—become as intoler- 
able a nuisance as the piano recital with its stock 
programme is at present. Until then, however, the 
orchestral boom will be a very commendable thing. 
What English music suffered from for half a century was 
an over-indulgence in oratorios and an entire lack of 
acquaintance with the more advanced forms of orchestral 
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music lately evolved on the Continent ; and we suffer 
from the same things still. If we go to the other extreme, 
yea, even if we forget Handel and Mendelssohn for a 
season, and learn thoroughly all the mighty deeds done 
in symphonic music by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann 
and Liszt, it will be precisely the best thing that can 
happen tous. We are still as far behind Germany as 
we are in front of France ; and instead of our comfort- 
ing ourselves with the thought of being in front of 
France, the idea of being so far behind Germany— 
which, in turn, is behind Russia with its Tschaikowsky 
—should urge us on in the race. Not until orchestral 
concerts are as common here as they are in Germany 
will there be the remotest chance of our getting an 
opera of our own; for we will not feel the necessity of 
opera until we have revelled in symphonic music and, 
unlike Oliver Twist, begun to demand not more but 
something fresh, something unlike anything we have 
heard or seen before. Moreover, an opera ought not 
to be our only object : surely there is room for a school 
of English composers of orchestra music: why should 
we not have a few men who can turn out stuff at least 
equal to the music of Richard Strauss and indeed half 
a dozen Continental composers? There is interest 
enough in English life; there are sights and sounds 
and experiences to give us new thrills; but no new 
thrill ever gets into our music because our composers 
never become sufficiently familiar with the medium 
they must work in, with the technique of their art, to 
express it. I know of no composer excepting Stanford 
who conceives orchestral music, so to say, orchestrally. 
The rest conceive it, as Mr. Corder has too truly said, 
as piano music: they orchestrate it afterwards. You 
can no more compose a fine symphony that way than 
you can make a fine piece of statuary by conceiving 
your figure first as (say) an etching and afterwards 
trying how it looks when you have modelled it in clay. 
Even Stanford is hampered by having to write for an 
audience which only likes music which—by its texture 
or by reason of the words—reminds us of the sacred 
masterpieces of old-time. If all the ingenuity and 
perhaps even genius in that Requiem had been devoted 
to something zew what an achievement we might have 
had! If instead of devoting all those ultra-modern 
effects to setting an old hymn, with results so in- 
congruous that I felt bound, in all seriousness, to call 
his Requiem comic, Professor Stanford had devoted 
them to setting a story full of congruous modern 
thought and emotion, he might have produced a work 
even finer than his entirely modern symphony in 
Symphony in D, produced at the Philharmonic a few 
years ago, a fresh and invigorating work which I should 
have been the first to praise. 

I am loth to insist on the obvious, and would not be 
so foolish as to do so here were it not that some of my 
colleagues appear to dread all these Mottl, Richter, 
Lamoureux and Wood concerts. The new movement 
is the most encouraging that has happened for many 
years. I hail with delight not merely the Mottl, Wood 
and Lamoureux concerts, but also the belated and 
apparently futile endeavour of the Philharmonic to 
persuade the public to come for a couple of hours 
of solid, healthy dulness. Of course I prefer to 
concentrate my attention on Mr. Wood’s and the 
Lamoureux concerts, which are far superior to any- 
thing the Philharmonic has ever done yet. At Mr. 
Wood’s last Saturday afternoon Saint-Saens’ ‘‘ Samson 
and Dalila” was given, for the last time in England I 
imagine. The only point to note was the extreme 
delicacy, crispness and vivacity of the whole per- 
formance. This style of execution suits the work 
infinitely better than Mr. Randegger’s rather wooden- 
legged and heavy treatment; though it must be con- 
ceded that in the final pagan choruses Mr. Randegger 
scored off Mr. Wood by his greater deliberation. 
Nor is there much more to observe at present about the 
Lamoureux concerts. I was unable to attend the 
first; but at the second Lamoureux gave us the B 
flat symphony of Beethoven with most marvellous 
delicacy and finish, and also played the Good Friday 
music in a very charming but wholly un-Wagnerian 
manner. Though Lamoureux is not, and never was, 
to me a congenial spirit, yet I oe point out 
the good results which his deliciously finished play- 
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ing must have on orchestral execution in general in 
this country. If Mr. Wood could at will get such 
ianissimos—mere ghostly whispers of tone—his play- 
ing would be as vastly improved as it would be if he 
treated the brass in Mottl’s broad manner—allowing 
the trombones and tubas to sing—instead of driving 
them into a corner and compelling them to emit stifled, 
horror-stricken snorts. I do not mean that Lamoureux 
is a finer conductor than Wood. The reverse is the 
case; yet Mr. Wood, as a young man, must not take 
it amiss if occasionally I tell him that from Lamoureux 
as well as from Mottl he can get hints which will make 
his playing more delightful than ever. He has a great 
work before him. He is our only conductor; at this 
moment it rests with him whether or not orchestral 
music—and all that may follow it—will be popular in 
England. j. F. R. 


SHAKESPEAR AND MR. BARRIE. 


‘The Tempest.” Performance by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society at the Mansion House, 5 November, 


1897. 

*‘ The Little Minister.” A playin four acts. By J. M. 
Barrie, founded on his novel of that name. Hay- 
market Theatre, 6 November, 1897. 


ie was a curious experience to see ‘‘ The Tempest” 
one night and ‘‘ The Little Minister” the next. I 
should like to have taken Shakespear to the Hay- 
market play. How well he would have recognized 
it! For he also once had to take a popular novel ; 
make a shallow, unnatural, indulgent, pleasant, popular 
drama of it ; and hand it to the theatre with no hint of 
his feelings except the significant title ‘‘ As you Like It.” 
And we have not even the wit to feel the snub, but 
go on complacently talking of the manufacture of 
osalinds and Orlandos (a sort of thing that ought 
really to be done in a jam factory) as ‘‘delineation of 
character” and the like. One feels Shakespear’s 
position most strongly in the plays written after he had 
outgrown his interest in the art of acting and given up 
the idea of educating the public. In ‘‘ Hamlet ” he is 
quite enthusiastic about naturalness in the business of 
the stage, and makes Hamlet hold forth about it quite 
Wagnerianly: in ‘‘Cymbeline” and ‘‘ The Tempest” 
he troubles himself so little about it that he actually 
writes down the exasperating clownish interruptions he 
once denounced ; brings on the god in the car; and, 
having indulged the public in matters which he no 
longer set any store by, took it out of them in poetry. 
The poetry of ‘‘ The Tempest” is so magical that it 
would make the scenery of a modern theatre ridiculous. 
The methods of the Elizabethan Stage Society (I do 
not commit myself to their identity with those of the 
Elizabethan stage) leave to the poet the work of con- 
juring up the isle ‘‘ full of noises, sounds and sweet 
airs.” And I do not see how this plan can be beaten. 
If Sir Henry Irving were to put the play on at the 
Lyceum next season (why not, by the way?), what 
could he do but multiply the expenditure enormously, 
and spoil the illusion? He would give us the screaming 
violin instead of the harmonious viol ; ‘‘ characteristic ” 
music scored for wood-wind and percussion by Mr. 
German instead of Mr. Dolmetsch’s pipe and tabor ; an 
expensive and absurd stage ship; and some windless, 
airless, changeless, soundless, electric-lit, wooden- 
floored mockeries of the haunts of Ariel. They would 
cost more ; but would they be an improvement on the 
Mansion House arrangement? Mr. Poel says frankly, 
‘*See that singers’ gallery upthere! Well, let’s pretend 
that it’s the ship.” We agree; and the thing is done. 
But how could we agree to such a pretence with a stage 
ship? Before it we should say, ‘‘ Take that thing 
away : if our imagination is to create a ship, it must 
not be contradicted by something that apes a ship so 
vilely as to fill us with denial and repudiation of its im- 
posture. The singing gallery makes no attemptto impose 
on us: it disarms criticism by unaffected submission to 
the facts of the case, and throws itself honestly on our 
fancy, with instant success. In the same way a rag 
doll is fondly nursed by a child who can only stare at a 
waxen simulacrum of infancy. A superstitious person 
left to himself will see a ghost in every ray of moonlight 
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on the wall and every old coat hanging on a nail; but 
make up a really careful, elaborate, plausible, pic. 
turesque, bloodcurdling ghost for him, and his cunning 
grin will proclaim that he sees through it at a glance, 
The reason is, not that a man can a/ways imagine 
things more vividly than art can present them to 
him, but that it takes an altogether extraordin 
degree of art to compete with the pictures whic 
the imagination makes when it is stimulated by such 
potent forces as the maternal instinct, superstitious awe, 
or the poetry of Shakespear. The dialogue between 
Gonzalo and that ‘‘ bawling, blasphemous, incharitable 
dog” the boatswain, would turn the House of Lords 
into a ship: in less than ten words—‘‘ What care these 
roarers for the name of king? ”—you see the white 
horses and the billowing green mountains playing foot- 
ball with crown and purple. But the Elizabethan 
method would not do for a play like ‘‘ The White 
Heather,” excellent as it is of its kind. If Mr. Poel, 
on the strength of the Drury Lane dialogue, were 
to leave us to imagine the singers’ gallery to be 
the bicycling ring in Battersea Park, or Boulter’s 
Lock, we should flatly decline to imagine anything 
at all. It requires the nicest judgment to know exactly 
how much help the imagination wants. There is 
no general rule, not even for any particular author. 
You can do best without scenery in ‘‘ The Tempest” 
and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” because the best 
scenery you can get will only destroy the illusion 
created by the poetry ; but it does not at all follow that 
scenery will not improve a representation of ‘‘ Othello.” 
Maeterlinck’s plays, requiring a mystical inscenation in 
the style of Fernand Knopf, would be nearly as much 
spoiled by Elizabethan treatment as by Drury Lane 
treatment. Modern melodrama is so dependent on the 
most realistic scenery that a representation would suffer 
far less by the omission of the scenery than of the 
dialogue. This is why the manager who stages every 
play in the same way is a bad manager, even when he 
is an adept at his one way. A great deal of the dis- 
tinction of the Lyceum productions is due to the fact 
that Sir Henry Irving, when the work in hand is at all 
within the limits of his sympathies, knows exactly how 
far to go in the matter of scenery. When he makes 
mistakes, they are almost always mistakes in stage 
management, by which he sacrifices the effect of some 
unappreciated passage of dialogue of which the charm 
has escaped him. 

Though I was sufficiently close to the stage at ‘‘ The 
Tempest” to hear, or imagine I heard, every word of 
the dialogue, yet it was plain that the actors were not 
eminent after-dinner speakers, and had consequently 
never received in that room the customary warning to 
speak to the second pillar on the right of the door, on 
pain of not being heard. Though they all spoke credit- 
ably, and some of them remarkably well, they took 
matters rather too easily, with the result that the 
quieter passages were inaudible to a considerable 
number of the spectators. I mention the matter 
because the Elizabethan Stage Society is hardly yet 
alive to the accoustic difficulties raised by the lofty halls 
it performs in. They are mostly troublesome places for 
a speaker; for if he shouts, his vowels make such a 
roaring din that his consonants are indistinguishable ; 
and if he does not, his voice does not travel far enough. 
They are too resonant for noisy speakers and too vast 
for gentle ones. A clean, athletic articulation, kept up 
without any sentimental or indolent relaxations, is in- 
dispensable as a primary physical accomplishment for 
the Elizabethan actor who “‘ takes to the halls.” 

The performance went without a hitch. Mr. Dol- 
metsch looked after the music ; and the costumes were 
worthy of the reputation which the Society has made 
for itself in this particular. Ariel, armless and winged 
in his first incarnation, was not exactly a tricksy sprite ; 
for as the wing arrangement acted as a strait waist- 
coat, he had to be content with the effect he made asa 
living picture. This disability on his part was charac- 
teristic of the whole performance, which had to be 
taken in a somewhat low key and slow tempo, with a 
minimum of movement. If any attempt had been made 
at the impetuosity and liveliness for which the English 
experts of the sixteenth century were famous through- 
out Europe, it would have not only failed, but pre- 
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vented the performers from attaining what they did 
attain, very creditably, by a more modest ambition. 

To our host the Lord Mayor I take off my hat. 
When I think of the guzzling horrors I have seen in 
that room, and the insufferable oratory that has passed 
through my head from ear to ear on its way to the 
second pillar on the right of the door (which has the 
advantage of being stone deaf), I hail with sincere 
gratitude the first tenant of the Mansion House who 
has bidden me to an entertainment worthy of the first 
magistrate of a great city, instead of handing me over 
to an army of waiters to be dealt with as one ‘‘ whose 
god is his belly.” 

‘“‘ The Little Minister” is a much happier play than 
‘‘The Tempest.” Mr. Barrie has no impulse to throw 
his adaptation of a popular novel at the public head 
with a sarcastic title, because he has written the novel 
himself, and thoroughly enjoys it. Mr. Barrie is a born 
storyteller; and he sees no further than his stories— 
conceives any discrepancy between them and the world 
as a shortcoming on the world’s part, and is only too 
happy to be able to rearrange matters in a pleasanter 
way. The popular stage, which was a prison to 
Shakespear’s genius, is a playground to Mr. Barrie’s. At 
all events he does the thing as if he liked it, and does 
it very well. He has apparently no eye for human 
character ; but he has a keen sense of human qualities, 
and he produces highly popular assortments of them. 
He cheerfully assumes, as the public wish him to 
assume, that one endearing quality implies all endearing 
qualities, and one repulsive quality all repulsive quali- 
ties: the exceptions being comic characters, who are 
permitted to have ‘‘ weaknesses,” or stern and terrible 
souls who are at once understood to be saving up some 
enormous sentimentality for the end of the last act but 
one. Now if there is one lesson that real life teaches 
us more insistently than another, it is that we must not 
infer one quality from another, or even rely on the con- 
stancy of ascertained qualities under all circumstances. 
It is not only that a brave and good-humoured man may 
be vain and fond of money ; a lovable woman greedy, 
sensual and mendacious ; a saint vindictive ; and a thief 
kindly ; but these very terms are made untrustworthy 
by the facts that the man who is brave enough to ven- 
ture on personal combat with a prizefighter or a 
tiger may be abjectly afraid of ghosts, mice, women, 
a dentist’s forceps, public opinion, cholera epidemics, 
and a dozen other things that many timorous mor- 
tals face resignedly enough; the man who is stingy 
to miserliness with coin, and is the despair of 
waiters and cabmen, gives thousands (by cheque) to 
public institutions ; the man who eats oysters by the 
hundred and legs of mutton by the dozen for wagers, is 
in many matters temperate, moderate, and even abste- 
mious ; and men and women alike, though they behave 
with the strictest conventional propriety when tempted 
by advances from people whom they do not happen to 
like, are by no means so austere with people whom they 
do like. In romance, all these ‘‘ inconsistencies” are cor- 
rected by replacing human nature by conventional 
assortments of qualities. When Shakespear objected 
to this regulation, and wrote ‘‘ All's Well” in defiance 
of it, his play was not acted. When he succumbed, and 
gave us the required assortment ‘“‘ as we like it,” he was 
enormously successful. Mr. Barrie has no scruples 
about complying. He is one with the public in the 
matter, and makes a pretty character as a milliner 
makes a pretty bonnet, by ‘‘ matching” the materials. 
And why not, if everybody is pleased ? 

To that question I reply by indignantly refusing, 
as a contemporary of Master-Builder Solness, to be 
done out of my allowance of ‘salutary self-torture.” 
People don’t go to the theatre to be pleased: there 
are a hundred cheaper, less troublesome, more effective 
pleasures than an uncomfortable gallery can offer. 
We are led there by our appetite for drama, which 
is no more to be satisfied by sweetmeats than our 
appetite for dinner is to be satisfied with meringues 
and raspberry vinegar. One likes something solid ; 
and that, I suppose, is why heroes and heroines 
with assorted qualities are only endurable when the 
author has sufficient tact and comic force to keep up 
an affectionate undercurrent of fun at their expense 
and his own. That was how Shakespear pulled his 
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amiable fictions through; that is how Mr. Carton 
does it ; that is how Mr. Barrie does it. Dickens, with 
his fundamental seriousness and social conscience 
always at war with his romantic instincts and idealism, 
and even with his unconquerable sense of humour, 
made desperate efforts to take his assorted heroines 
quite seriously by resolutely turning off the fun, with a 
result—Agnes Wickfield, Esther Summerson and so 
forth—so utterly unbearable that they stand as a warn- 
ing to all authors that it is dangerous to be serious 
unless you have something real to be serious about, 
even when you are agreat genius. Happily, Mr. Barrie 
is not serious about his little minister and his little 
minister’s Babby. At most he is affectionate, which is 
quite a different thing. The twain are nine-tenths fun 
and the other tenth sentiment, which makes a very 
toothsome combination. 

I should explain, however, that I took care not to 
read the novel before seeing the play ; and I have not 
had time to read it since. But it is now clear to me 
that Mr. Barrie has depended on the novel to make his 
hero and heroine known to the playgoer. Their parts 
consist of a string of amusing and sometimes touching 
trivialities; but it is easy to divine that the young 
minister’s influence over his elders, and perhaps 
Babby’s attraction for him, are more fully accounted for 
in the book. I should hope also that Rob Dow and 
the chief elder, who in the play are machine-made after 
a worn-out pattern, are more original and natural in 
the novel. Otherwise, I found the play self-sufficing. 

As a success for the Haymarket Theatre the play has 
fulfilled and exceeded all expectation. It has every 
prospect of running into the next century. It is the 
first play produced under Mr. Cyril Maude’s own 
management that has given him a chance as an actor. 
It is quite characteristic of the idiotic topsyturviness of 
our stage that Mr. Maude, who has a remarkable 
charm of quaintly naive youthfulness, should have 
been immediately pitched upon—nay, have pitched 
on himself—as a born impersonator of old men. 
All he asked from the author was a snuff-box, a set 
of grease paints, and a part not younger than sixty- 
five to make him perfectly happy. There was Mr. 
Grundy’s ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” for instance: Mr. 
Maude was never more pleased with himself than 
when, after spending the afternoon in pencilling im- 
possible wrinkles all over his face, he was crustily 
taking snuff as the old man in that play. The spectacle 
used to exasperate me to such a degree that nothing 
restrained me from hurling the nearest opera-glass at 
those wrinkles but the fear that, as I am unfortunately 
an incorrigibly bad shot, I might lay Miss Emery low, 
or maim Mr. Brandon Thomas for life. I do declare 
that of all the infuriating absurdities that human per- 
versity has evolved, this painted-on ‘‘ character-acting ” 
is the only one that entirely justifies manslaughter. It 
was not that Mr. Cyril Maude did it badly ; on the con- 
trary, he did it very cleverly indeed: it was that he 
ought to have been doing something else. The plague 
of the stage at present is the intolerable stereotyping of 
the lover: he is always the same sort of young man, 
with the same cast of features, the same crease down 
his new trousers, the same careful manners, the same 
air of behaving and dressing like a gentleman for the 
first time in his life and being overcome with the novelty 
and importance of it. Mr. Maude was just the man to 
break this oppressive fashion ; and instead of doing it, he 
amused himself with snuff, and crustiness, and wrinkles 
as aforesaid, perhaps for the sake of the novelty 
which gentility could not offer him. As the little 
minister he at last plays without disguise, and with 
complete success. He is naturally shy at showing 
himself to the public for the first time ; but the shyness 
becomes him in the part; and I dare say he will run 
Mr. Forbes Robertson hard for the rest of the season 
as a much-admired man. Miss Winifred Emery, as 
Babby, has a rare time of it. She plays with the part 
like a child, and amuses herself and the audience un- 
boundedly. Her sudden assumption of Red-Robe 
dignity for a few minutes in the fourth act constitutes 
what I think may be described safely as the worst bit of 
acting the world has yet seen from a performer of equal 
reputation, considering that it is supposed to represent 
the conduct of a girl just out of the schoolroom ; but 
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she soon relapses into an abandonment to fun com- 
pared to which Miss Rehan’s most reckless attacks of 
that nature are sedate. Mr. Kinghorne is, I think, the 
best of the elders ; but Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mrs. 
Brooke are in great force. There was a good deal of 
curiosity among the women in the audience to see Mr. 


Barrie, because of his evident belief that he was show- 


ing a deep insight into feminine character by -repre- 
senting Babby as a woman whose deepest instinct was 
to find a man for her master. At the end, when her 
husband announced his intention of caning her if she 
deserved it, she flung her arms round his neck and 
exclaimed ecstatically that he was the man for 
her. The inference that, with such an experience 
of the sex, Mr. Barrie’s personality must be little 
short of godlike, led to a vociferous call for him 
when the curtain fell. In response, Mr. Harrison 
appeared, and got as far as ‘“‘ Mr. Barrie is far too 
modest a man—” when he was interrupted by a wild 
shriek of laughter. I do not doubt that many amiable 
ladies may from time to time be afflicted with the fancy 
that there is something voluptuous in getting thrashed 
by a man. In the classes where fhe majority of 
married women get that fancy gratified with excessive 
liberality, it is not so persistent as Mr. Barrie might 
think. I seriously suggest to him that the samples of 
-his notion of ‘‘womanliness” given by Babby are 
nothing but silly travesties of that desire to find an 
entirely trustworthy leader which is common to men 
and women. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s overture was drowned by the 
conversation, which was energetically led by the com- 
poser and Sir George Lewis. But I caught some scraps 
of refreshingly workmanlike polyphony; and _ the 
melodrame at the beginning of the garden scene was 
charming. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


i is long since we have seen a less interesting Bank 

Return than that published on Thursday. Private 
deposits were reduced by £594,000. Borrowings on 
the part of the Bank caused a decrease of £175,000 in 
Government securities. The return of notes from 
circulation accounted for an increase of £224,000 in the 
Reserve. ‘‘ Other” securities have fallen off to the 
extent of £612,000. The Money Market felt the in- 
fluence of the Stock Exchange settlement, and on 
Thursday a strong demand sprang up. Short loans 
were quoted at 24 per cent., and to a slight extent 
borrowings were obtained from the Bank of England. 
2}# and 24 per cent. were the discount rates quoted for 
Bank paper of three-months date. 


Beyond the settlement, which in all departments, ex- 
cept that devoted to West Australian Mines, proved to 
be a small affair, business was almost at a standstill on 
the Stock Exchange. Consols were favourably inclined, 
fractional advances having been marked on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Home Rails were firm, but although 
the few changes were mostly in the upward direction 
they were in no case of importanée. American Rails 
made substantial advances all along the line during the 
week, but the movement was merely in deference to 
Wall Street, there having been very little genuine busi- 
ness on this side. Trunk Rails were well supported, 
but Canadian Pacifics were handicapped by what was 
considered a disappointing traffic for last week, and 
rumours of a new Preference issue, which it is believed 
will amount to $5,000,000. 


On the South African section of the Mining Market 
the finish on Saturday last was flat, and the attention of 
members was directed to the carry-over arrangements 
which were practically complete before the present week 
commenced. When the moneylenders came to fix 
rates on Monday they decided on a general charge of 
8 per cent., at which the market demurred ; but, seeing 
the substantial rates the former were able to exact 
from the Westralian bulls, to whom they were prepared 
to transfer their business, the Kaffir folk had nothing to 
choose but the terms offered. As regards general busi- 
ness Monday and Tuesday were very quiet days, though 
there was a distinct sign of improvement during the 
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latter part of Tuesday when one or two of the October 
returns came in. Simmer and Jack shares were a 
feature, bears on Saturday’s selling having run to 
cover, with the result that these shares finished 
at 33, as against 33 at the end of last week. Rand 
Mines, Chartered shares and Goldfields also showed 
strength at the close on Tuesday. Despite a slight 
downward reaction just before the end of business on 
Wednesday, the general tone of the market showed a 
very marked improvement. Several promising returns 
for October were cabled, and the general feeling was 
that the total output for that month would be very 
satisfactory. Nor were these optimistic expectations 
falsified when it became known the following morning 
that another record had been marked. The total result 
showed 274,175 0z. against 262,150 oz. for September 
and 199,889 oz. for October 1895. Needless to say, 
the market improved all round, Rand Mines at 303, 
Chartereds at 3}, Goldfields Deep at 8}, East Rands at 
48, and Goldfields Deferred at 53, all having shown 


gains. 


Last week we referred to the excellent prospects of 
the Rose Deep Mine, one of the magnificently equipped 
deep levels of the Rand Mines group, which started 
crushing with sixty stamps on 9 October. The returns 
of the first crushing, made known by a special cable to 
‘* The Standard and Diggers’ News,” have surpassed 
all expectations. According to this cable, 8,662 tons of 
ore treated produced 5,243 oz. of gold, which works 
out at a yield of 12dwts. per ton. A yield of only 9 to 
10 dwts. was expected, and the difference amounts to 
an increased return on the capital of the Rose Deep 
Mine of some 20 per cent. From the number of tons 
of ore crushed, it is also evident that since the 
start an extra number of stamps have been dropped, 
and the first hundred are now at work. With 
the improved supply of native labour promised by the 
agreement with the Portuguese Colony, it may be taken 
that the full complement of 200 stamps will soon be at 
work. The first month’s yield will in the ordinary course 
of events be improved upon as the machinery gets well 
to work, and Rose Deep can scarcely fail to take its 
place amongst the most profitable mines of the Rand. 
With 200 stamps at work it should make a profit of 
from £35,000 to £40,000 per month, and pay a dividend 
of over 100 per cent. With alife of 15 years this means 
at the present price a net return to the investor, after 
allowance for amortization, of 16 or 17 per cent. 


The prospects of the deep levels generally are very 
bright, and the market in them is acquiring a buoyancy 
which should raise them to a much higher level of 
prices than they have hitherto attained. The Nourse 
Deep is expected to start crushing with sixty stamps 
this month and should yield from 10 to 12 dwts. per 
ton. The Langlaagte Deep expects to start early next 
year and should yield about 11 dwts. per ton, whilst 
the low working costs which have been achieved during 
the past twelve months have materially improved the 

rospects of the Glen Deep, a lower-grade mine, which 
is also expected to start crushing early in the new year. 
There is little doubt, moreover, that confidence in the 
South African Mining Market is being rapidly restored, 
and a moderate movement upwards in all the prosperous 
undertakings, as well as in some that are not pro- 
sperous, may be confidently anticipated. 


The report of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, the main features of which were foretold by us 
last week, must be looked upon as distinctly unsatis- 
factory. In some respects it is even impertinent. 
Who, for instance, but a group of South African 
millionaires would have had the assurance to announce 
the distribution of Simmer and Jack shares as a 50 per 
cent. dividend? Simmer and Jack shares are, it is true, 
nominally at a value of £5, but the market, which is 
after all the best judge, puts the price at 3. One of 
these is distributed for every £10 held in the Goldfields 
Company. The directors of the latter are not generally 
considered imaginative individuals, but their effort on 
this occasion would make the author of ‘ Peter 
Wilkins” groan in his grave. 
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In other respects the Goldfields report compares 
wretchedly with previous years. The old gross profit 
of nearly one million and a quarter has shrunk to less 
than £400,000. We hear that those who subscribed 
recently to the new issue are somewhat disgusted at 
the distribution of assets in the shape of Simmer and 
Jack shares. 


The features of the settlement in the Westralian 
Mining Market were the slightness of the changes in 
the making-up prices as compared with last time and 
the comparative ease with which matters were carried 
through. The bull accounts, although to say the least 
substantial, were by no means overburdening. Those 
ever-morbid individuals who seem to-wander from 
market to market prophesying trouble and danger soon 
found that long faces were out of place in the Kangaroo 
section, this settlement at any rate. Continuation rates 
opened extraordinarily light, in some cases not exceed- 
ing 8 per cent. ; but needless to say such ease did not 
last long, and before the day had advanced very far 9 to 
II per cent. was more generally asked. Prices were 
again good this week, Great Boulders by yesterday morn- 
ing having attained the substantial price of 12}. Busi- 
ness, however, was not quite soactive. Associated Gold 
Mines attracted a good deal of attention. Interest was 
aroused by the fact that the Company is going to in- 
crease its capital by £125,000, an immediate issue of 
75,000 shares being contemplated, the proportion being 
1to 5 and the price 2}. London and Globe shares 
were also an interesting element, the weakness that 
had characterized these shares having disappeared. A 
number of shares which were hanging like a storm- 
cloud over the market had been absorbed, with results 
distinctly favourable to the price. Lake View Consols 
were favourably affected by news that the return for 
October was 9,564 0z., as compared with 6,007 oz. 
for September. Of course the working of the full 
battery was chiefly responsible for this substantial 
increase. The chief prices at the opening yesterday, 
beyond those already mentioned, were Horseshoes at 
63, Kalgurlies at 63, Lake Views at 12} ex div., and 
Associateds at 5}. 


We note that Mr. John Carswell is to be the general 
manager of the Argus Assurance Company, the pro- 
spectus of which is referred to under the heading of 
New Issues. Mr. Carswell, we hear, has been the 
moving spirit in the organizing of this prospective 
enterprise. He is certainly not a novice at insurance 
business, although we trust that his career in the new 
venture will be more happy than his experiences in the 
past. Mr. Carswell, it will be remembered, was con- 
nected with the Economic Fire Office, which went into 


liquidation some two or three years ago. The Economic _ 


had been in existence some time when the collapse 
came, but it was one of those offices that relied on the 
non-tariff system which has proved fatal to so many 
insurance enterprises. 


There are one or two points in the Argus Assurance 
scheme to which we have not thought it necessary to 
refer in our notice of the prospectus, but which never- 
theless are worthy of careful attention. The directors 
make a great deal of their consideration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. By the way the prospectus 
is worded the unsophisticated might imagine that this 
is the first example of a Company making special 
arrangements for business arising from the passing of 
the Act. But when we mention the careful prepara- 
tions that have long been in hand at such strong and 
old-established offices as the Guardian and the Sun, to 
say nothing of others, it will be seen that the Argus 
must have an uphill battle against powerful com- 
petitors. 


Another paragraph worthy of consideration is the 
statement that a contract has been entered into for the 
acquisition of a dividend-paying Insurance Company, 
established a number of years, and with a premium 
income of £30,000. The guarded language employed in 
this statement is far from satisfactory. ‘‘A number 
of years” might mean only two or three years, whilst 
‘‘ dividend-paying ” does not necessarily imply grow- 
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ing prosperity. The mere fact that an office already 


established should be ready to sell itself to a new and 
prospective undertaking, added to the reserve of the 
directors as to the name, actual dividend, and age of the 
acquisition, must create nervousness rather than con- 
fidence. 


There were many who considered our vigorous 
warnings regarding the Klondyke Goldfields as ex- 
aggerated. To the attention of these people we would 
recommend the statements of the Special Correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” Gold there is in plenty, 
as we said there was, but the starving miner is ready 
to change it all for a loaf of bread. The picture isa 
terrible one, although it scarcely constitutes an argu- 
ment in favour of bimetallism, as Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
would have us believe. 


Many are the ventures being prepared for the public, 
innocent and otherwise. The Era Slate Company 
might be mistaken for a quarry enterprise by those 
who are unaware of the prospective presence of Mr. J. 
H. Yoxall, M.P., among the directors. That at once 
suggests a new invention for purposes of assisting 
education among the poorer classes. Let us trust that 
the promoters will confine themselves to slates and 
have nothing to do with black boards. Then there isa 
big Company in course of preparation for the acquisi- 
tion of real estate in Western Australia, being the 
first enterprise of its kind. We can only hope that the 
promoters will be very careful in the choice of the 
directorate. A new Company is being formed for the 
purpose of carrying on a gold-mining enterprise in 
Tasmania. The capital is to be £175,a00, and the 
directors are all gentlemen engaged in business. 


Trade continues its cheerless way. The decrease in 
the value of our exports last month alone, compared 
with October 1896, is no less than £1,400,405, and 
there is in addition a fall of £124,887 in the re-export 
business. This is a tremendous slump: the gloomiest 
prophet did not anticipate quite so heavy adrop. It 
brings the decrease in our exports on the year, so far, 
up to 46,065,029. The worst of the trouble has fallen 
on yarns and textile fabrics, the ten months’ decrease in 
these being no less than 48,300,713. This figure hasa 
paradoxical look ; but the explanation of the part being 
greater than the whole is found in the fact that certain 
export departments still record a rise. But that, too, is 
unsatisfactory ; for the major part of this rise is in coal 
and wool—items of baleful significance. The down- 
ward trend observable this year has now spread to 
metals and articles manufactured therefrom (except 
machinery), which department was on the upward grade 
until October. Examination of the details in this month’s 
Returns is not recommended to Cobdenites who wish 
to hug their correspondence-of-imports-and-exports 
theory. For example, the United States are buying 
less of our textile fabrics, but they are sending us more 
of their bacon. The imports generally are nearly 13 
millions up on the ten months. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE CHRONOSIGN ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


The Chronosign Advertising (Parent) Company, 
Limited, is, to judge by the title, an enterprise with a 
domestic future. Seeing that the object of the Com- 
pany is merely to acquire a patent, the only kind of off- 
springs such a ‘‘ parent” can contemplate bearing will 
be of a foreign nature, baby flotations for the working 
of the patent in France, Belgium and other countries. 
But, according to the prospectus, the Chronosign 
Advertising (Parent) Company, Limited, will only 
acquire the English rights. How then can it dispose 
of foreign patents which it does_not possess? Is not 
the outlook barren? There is only one ‘characteristic 
of this enterprise more astonishing than the shameless 
manner in which a certain number of comparatively un- 
known bourgeois have lent their names to the pro- 
spectus; that is the originality of the idea it is intended 
to carry out—advertising by means of timepieces. It 
is impossible to gather uaa the prospectus what 
system is to be adopted by this new Company, but we 
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presume it is not altogether unlike the ancient idea. 
Of course, no counsel’s opinion is published as to the 
validity of the patent. Are we to understand from this 
that the directors even failed to enlist the services of 
experienced Mr. Fletcher Moulton? We never heard of 
such neglect. But if the name of Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., has not been forthcoming in this 
instance, the patent is not without its champions. 
The directors have solemnly declared their belief in its 
validity, and Mr. Robert Robertson, the vendor and 
also a director, claims that it is distinct from previous 
inventions of the same kind, because it can accommo- 
date 120 advertisers. Personally we should hesitate to 
be one among so many. The more clients accommo- 
dated in this respect the longer the intervals between 
the reappearance of any particular advertisement. In 
order to add a sort of forced attraction to the scheme, 
the prospectus is headed with a list of four ‘‘ special 
features.”” These are as trumpery as they could well 
be. They include a statement that the vendor is willing 
to take payment in full in ordinary shares. A glance 
at the terms of purchase convinces us that the vendor 
will take a considerable portion of cash if he can pos- 
sibly get it ; and there was no need for the directors to 
tell us that he will have to be satisfied with shares if 
the public do not supply the cash. Another so-called 
‘“special feature” is that the whole of the deferred 
shares are offered to the public. These, it must be 
pointed out, are not qualified for dividend until 10 per 
cent. has been paid on the ordinary shares. On such 
terms, what chance have the deferred shares in a vague 
prospective enterprise like this? The directors antici- 
pate a dividend of 30 percent. They have no more 
right to expect 30 per cent. than they have to antici- 
pate 3,000 per cent. It is a mere flight of imaginative 
fancy on their part. The capital of the Company is 
£100,000. 
THE MILLAR LOOM. 


How far the Millar loom will revolutionize the whole 
weaving trade, as many anticipate, we leave to connois- 
seurs to decide. The invention is explained in the 

rospectus by Mr. Roberts Beaumont, the well-known 

rofessor of textile industries. He points out that the 
loom is capable of making a new style of fabric, one 
possessing the qualities of both a knitted and woven 
structure, which Professor Beaumont does not re- 
member to have seen accomplished before. Professor 
Beaumont also points out that the productive capacity 
is such that at the time of his visit it was weaving 
a texture containing 120 threads in a square inch, 
at the rate of 140 yards in ten hours. In the or- 
dinary loom power the production would be about 
23 yards, according to this report. Messrs. Hasel- 
tine, Lake & Company have made a search as to 
any prior British patents, the result of which has been 
submitted to Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., who is of 
the opinion that they are good and valid. The capital 
of the Company is £350,000, divided into £1 shares, 
of which 250,000 shares are offered to the public. The 
— price for the patent rights for the United 

ingdom, France and Belgium has been fixed at 
£285,000, payable in cash or shares or cash and shares. 
The subscription list opens on Monday, and will close 
on Tuesday for town and on Wednesday for country 
subscriptions. Details as to directorate and other in- 
formation will be found in another column. 


ARGUS ASSURANCE. 


Of the Argus Assurance Company, Limited, which 
has been formed with a capital of half a million in 45 
shares, there is very little to be said. The directors 
merely point out that they intend to try their hand at 
nearly all branches of insurance. Beyond Mr. Massey 
Mainwaring, M.P., we do not note that any of them 
have been connected with insurance enterprise in the 
past, and of all businesses it is the mast difficult to 
grasp. Even Mr. Massey Mainwaring’s experience is 
limited to a seat on the Board of the Imperial Live 
Stock Insurance Association. The directors look upon 
a good class of business as assured from their own 
commercial connexions. But you cannot build up an 
insurance office on the business of eleven gentlemen. 


The Saturday Review. 


AN AFRICAN VENTURE. 


This week has been distinguished by the flotation of 
a South African mining enterprise, a very rare incident 
nowadays. Dewar’s Matabele Reefs, Limited, is a 
parent Company for the development and sale to sub- 
sidiary companies of fifteen miles of gold reefs within 
fifteen miles of Buluwayo. The capital of the Company 
is £60,000 in £1 shares. 


FROM NEW SOUTH WALES, 


The Great Mount Phoenix Gold Mine, Limited, is the 
conception of the Leech Exploration and Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited, who ask £90,000 in cash and shares 
for twenty-one acres. The capital of the Company is 
£110,000 in £1 shares. The property to be acquired 
is in the upper reaches of the Shoalhaven River, New 
South Wales. 

MACHINERY TRUST. 


The Machinery Trust was formed in 1893, with a 
share capital of £250,000 in #5 shares. According 
to the prospectus the Trust has shown since its 
establishment a steady and advancing progress: the 
dividends have been at the rate of 10 per cent., 15 per 
cent., and 20 per cent. £150,000 of Four and a Half 
First Debenture Stock are now offered for subscription. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


MATLOCK.—We prefer Turkish B Bonds to either. Of those 
you mention, we recommend Japanese 5 per cent. scrip. 

NEW GRAND HOTEL BIRMINGHAM (Colonel).—We look 
upon the report as satisfactory on the whole. You do not 
mention with what items you are dissatisfied. 

INNS OF CoURT HOTEL (H. P., Woking).—This Company 
is too heavily capitalized. You might do better. 

GREAT BOULDER (E. R. P., Brighton).—Certainly you 
will make a big profit by the sale ; but our advice is to hold. 

Bovrit (C. J., Hampstead).—We hear that the profits are 
extremely satisfactory. You had better hold on to your shares. 

HUMBER & COMPANY (Lothario).—Not at present. 

CHARING CROSS BANK (P. M. R., Croydon).—Quite re- 
spectable. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
DISCIPLINE IN THE SERVICES. 


To the Editor of the SaAturRpDAy REVIEW. 


IR,—Mr. Redway misunderstands me when he takes 
me to wish that the army were ‘‘ manned ” like the 
police force. For all the practical purposes of my argu- 
ment, the army zs manned like the police force. We 
keep on foot in London alone a force of sixteen thou- 
sand constables at twenty-four shillings a week. Mr. 
Redway’s contention amounts to this: that if you take 
a police constable representing the average of these 
sixteen thousand, and place beside him a soldier repre- 
senting the average of any sixteen thousand men of our 
infantry battalions, the difference in civilization and 
moral character between them will be so great that the 
policeman may be trusted with all the rights of an ordi- 
nary English citizen, whereas the soldier must be 
outlawed, enslaved, and subjected to cruel punish- 
ments at the will of his officers, exactly as if 
he were a vicious elephant. Does Mr. Redway 
expect me or any sensible person to _ believe 
that? Or take the bad characters alone. Mr. Redway 
contends that if we take the blackest sheep in the 
London police force and the blackest sheep in the 
London barracks, the policeman’s case can be met by 
simply showing him the door or charging him before 
the nearest civil magistrate with whatever breach of 
the ordinary law he has committed, with a right to trial 
by jury if he demands it, whilst the military mauvais 
sujet must, in addition to dismissal from the service, 
suffer special retaliatory sentences inflicted by courts- 
martial composed of officers who openly cite the instance 
of a soldier swearing at them as a convincing proof of 
a hardened brutality in him which only the cat-o’-nine- 
tails can correct, and then go into Hyde Park and 
themselves swear like costermongers at the first 
amateur blunder made by a Volunteer corps. Again I 
ask, does Mr. Redway expect me to believe that such 
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difference in character between constables and soldiers ? 
Does he believe it himself now that his ideas are sorted 
out and arranged comprehensibly before him ? 

Mr. Redway may make his mind easy about ‘‘ the un- 
disputed legal right to strike on the field of battle.” 
The use of putting the rights of soldiers in that way is 
that it gets rid at once of all the foolish people who 
thrust themselves into public controversies without the 
crudest qualifications for dealing with them. Appalled 
at the prospect of strikes occurring all over the next 
battlefield on which the destiny of the nation may 
depend, and convinced of the insanity of the man who 
sees no necessity for making such strikes criminal, 
they rush screaming away, and the controversy is well 
rid of them. It is, of course, physically-possible that a 
regiment might strike on the field of battle. It is also 
physically possible that the whole army might simul- 
taneously commit suicide, or become suddenly con- 
verted to Christianity and throw down their arms, or 
realize that they had no quarrel with the enemy 
and fraternize with them: any of these contingencies 
being much more probable than a strike. They 
might even run away, ‘‘supports,” officers and all. 
We must take our chance of that, though Mr. Redway 
will no doubt think the risk very grave with a class 
of scoundrels so abandoned that he is able to cite two 
exceptionally atrocious cases in which one villain 
washed in the tea-can, whilst the other, lost to all sense 
of propriety, abused the general who had confirmed 
the sentence of the court-martial, refused to perform 
his shot-drill, and ‘‘ destroyed as much _ public 
property as possible.” Mr. Redway, with apparent 
seriousness, asks me what I would do with these 
men? On Mr. Redway’s principles I should burn them 
alive, since if you are going in for retaliation and 
intimidation you may as well go in for them thoroughly. 
But on the principle of dispassionately making the best 
of a difficulty, I think I should be content in the case 
of the miscreant who washed in the tea-can to simply 
mention that fact to his comrades; and as to the other 
gentleman, I should do exactly what a publican would 
do: that is, drop him outside the barrack door and 
leave him to the police ; unless indeed, in consideration 
of the possibility of applying his talent for destroying 
public property to the property of other nations, and the 
identity of his most salient qualities (including his 
aptitude in the use of profane and obscene language) 
with those displayed by many eminent military heroes, 
I decided to offer him the command of a frontier ex- 
pedition. 

I am sorry, however, that Mr. Redway did not follow 
up the family history of this man. He would probably 
have found that, so far from his habits and character 
being the result of too humane a discipline, he had 
been kicked and cuffed and knocked about and sworn 
at on the most extreme retaliatory principles from the 
time he could feel anything until he was big enough to 
retaliate effectively himself. The orderly blackguardism 
of the parade ground and the anarchic blackguardism 
of the slum are the same thing, and produce the same 
cesults.—Yours faithfully, G. BERNARD SHAW. 


NELSON AT NAPLES. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
ReEFoRM Cuus, PALt MALL, 11 Wov., 1897. 


S1r,—My letter to you of 15 May has been criticized 
by Professor Laughton in the current number of the 
English Historical”; and as his criticism has takea 
the strange form of denying the existence of the in- 
criminatory documents that I mentioned, it seems 
necessary to supply exact dates and references. 

I stated, on the authority of Hamilton’s letters and 
despatches in the Record Office, that when Nelson 
arrived at Naples on 24 June, 1799, and interfered with 
Ruffo’s jurisdiction by breaking the garrisons treaty, 
he had no legal powers whatever ; that he wrote off to 
the King to obtain them, and that they only arrived, 
together with an authorization to supersede Ruffo, on 
30 June. To this Professor Laughton retorts that ‘‘ No 
such letters of Hamilton’s as seem to be here referred 
to exist in the Record Office”: and he proceeds to 
prove the impossibility of their existence by an asser- 
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tion that Nelson had full vice-regal powers over Ruffo 
from the very first. Strange! for in Hamilton’s de- 
spatch to Grenville of 14 July, I find him explaining what 
a difficulty Nelson found himself in from 24-30 June, 
having the will to override Ruffo, but desperately 
afraid of the confusion which any premature retirement 
of the only legally constituted authority would occa- 
sion :— 

‘* We contrived to keepeverything going on decently, 
by supporting the Vicar-General, until we had answers 
from their Sicilian Majesties. . . . By the return of the 
vessel that carried our letters to Palermo Lord Nelson 
received a letter from the King, in which he approved 
all that had been done, and sent letters with full powers 
to appoint a new government, and even to arrest the 
Cardinal.” 

Professor Laughton’s proof-texts for Nelson’s full 
vice-regal powers previous to 30 June turn out to be 
references to this very letter of the King’s, received on 
3o June. And it may be added that this same despatch 
of Hamilton’s, and the preceding one to Keith, contain 
descriptions of Nelson’s commission from the King of 
21 June, which preclude any remaining ambiguity. We 
are all of us liable to turn over two leaves of a docu- 
ment together, but in the present case the undisputed 
fact that Nelson, when challenged by Ruffo as to his 
authority, replied only that he knew what the King’s 
wishes were, should have induced a little caution. 

Further, I stated that the treaty which Nelson broke 
had been decisively and irretrievably executed by the 
fact that 800 of the garrisons had already returned home 
in accordance with its stipulations, and only the 700 
remained who had elected to embark for Toulon. To 
which the Professor retorts that ‘‘ No such statement 
[as to the retirement of the 800] can be found in Ruffo’s 
letters ; and so far from being in accordance with the 
stipulations, it is in direct variance with Article V. [he 
means Article II.], ‘ The garrisons will keep possession 
of the forts until the moment of embarcation.’” Is he 
really serious in suggesting that this Article, designed 
to reassure the 700 against treachery, had the secondary 
force of detaining the 800? Those whodrew up the treaty 
knew best what was wanted and meant, and any such 
detention would have been equally distasteful to the 
800 and to Ruffo. The 800 were so anxious to get 
home that, as Ruffo states, writing to Foote (‘‘ Vindi- 
cation,” p. 185), they even began their exodus before 
the actual completion of the treaty ; and Ruffo was so 
anxious to get them out of the forts that he sent officers 
to receive and encourage them—“‘ to assure them that 
they shall be forgiven; and this seems to succeed very 
well.” Thus it is clear that the 800 walked out under 
what they believed to be the provisions of the treaty, 
and that Ruffo, under the same impression, allowed and 
expected them todo so. And if any further room for 
mistake remain, it is taken away by Hamilton’s decisive 
statement (Despatch to Grenville, 14 July), ‘‘ When we 
arrived, the capitulation had in some measure taken 
place. . . . The others [the 800] had already been per- 
mitted to return to their homes.” 

I will offer no comment on this latest and very typical 
contribution to Nelson-apologetics, except to repeat 
once more that the whole case for the defence is 
patriotic but not historical. F. P. BADHAM. 


THE ‘DAILY CHRONICLE” AS A LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Lonvon : 9 November, 1897. 


Sir,—Every one knows that the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” 
is a literary journal. Has it not, only last week, been 
showing its knowledge of literary matters, both great 
and small, by chatting gaily of ‘‘ Horace” Skimpole, 
reviewing a novel by ‘‘ Mr.” Esmé Stuart, and referring 
us to ‘*The Innocents Abroad” for Mark Twain’s 
excursus on the German language? But better things 
than these lie buried in a recent article by ‘‘ Our Special 
Reporter.” Let me rescue but two passages :—‘‘ At a 
given signal they all turned about and stood facing 
eastwards in a silence broken only by the movement of 
the feet of the Princes of the Blood.” And again :— 
‘““They went away, what time Chopin’s Marche 
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Funtbre rolled along the fan-like tracery, to the 
Castle, where luncheon was served to the Queen’s 
guests.” 
Surely, Sir, Mr. Clement Scott has found a rival in 
the field where he shone supreme.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. V. R. 


THE REVOLT OF THE CLERGY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Wuitton VICARAGE, MIDDLESEX, 9 Wov., 1897. 


Sir,—The ‘‘ Saturday Review” has always been to 
the fore in the condemnation of injustice in every form, 
and you will, I am sure, allow a place in your columns 
for a protest from one of the revolters against the 
present taxation of the clergy. It is right that the 

ublic should know that ours is the only professional 
income which is taxed at all. It is professional, for we 
are Church officers on duty ; and if our duties are not 
performed our income is lost. To pay taxes on our 
bona fide clerical income is especially hard now, when 
our tithes are more than 30 per cent. below par. 

My individual case is typical :— 


Gross Income as Vicar ... «- £97 5 0 
Rates and Taxes... one 29 7 6 
Total net Income... £67 17 6 


and mine is the only “‘ Living” in the London Diocese 
which is of less value than £100 a year.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

GEORGE CROKE Rosinson, M.A. 


THE GUINNESS PEDIGREE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—While ‘‘X” has spoken none too strongly of 
the impudent assumption of the Iveagh title by the 
modern family of Dublin brewers (who are utterly 
unable to prove any connexion with Magennis, Lord 
Iveagh), he does not allude to an important point - 
namely, their arms. The author of the booklet he deals 
with gives away his whole case by entering the grant 
of arms, in 1814, to the modern family, an admission 
that they could not prove any right to arms, even at 
the very time when Sir W. Betham certified the truth 
of the great Montmorency imposture. A claim must 
indeed have been desperate if it was too much for 
Betham. 

But the pestilent system of modern heralds (the prac- 
tice, I regret to say, of the English College still) 
enabled the modern family to secure a ‘‘ colourable 
imitation” of the old Magennis coat, including its 
‘lion rampant, or” and its ‘‘dexter hand erect, 
couped at the wrist” on a chief. Nay, they even obtained 
the boar, or and gules, which was the crest of the old 
Lords Iveagh. It is thoroughly disingenuous of heralds 
to plead modification of the old coat and crest. If the 
family was not descended from the old Lords Iveagh, 
why base on the coat of the latter the newly granted 
arms, and so encourage, instead of negativing, the idea 
of a connexion ?—Yours, &c. + 


THE DECAY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAy REvIEWw. 
NotTrTrinGcHAM. 


Sir,—Any one reading the article in a recent issue of 
yours on the decay of Nottingham would be forced 
to the conclusion either that the writer had never seen 
Nottingham or that he had some selfish purpose in 
writing so pessimistically. 

The decay of Nottingham, indeed! During the last 
decade its population has largely increased, it has 
devoted much attention to hygienic science, it has 
formulated and developed schemes for the better 
education of its children; unhealthy areas have been 
gradually swept away, and every effort made to 
enhance the beauties of an already beautiful city. A 
proof of its vitality is seen in the number of buildings 
which to-day are springing up as fast as bricklayers 
can be found to erect them. 


The Saturday Review. 
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The writer of the article appears anxious to prove, 
first, that Nottingham is a decaying city ; secondly, 
that decay is attributable to the decrease in the lace 
trade ; thirdly, that such decrease is the result of com- 
bined stupidity and want of initiative on the part of the 
manufacturers and intolerable demands on the part of 
the local Lace-makers’ Union. 

In the first place, Nottingham is emphatically not a 
decaying city. In the second place, the decrease shown 
by the export returns is a decrease, not in the amount 
of lace produced, but in the price paid for its produc- 
tion. The amount of lace produced to-day is greater 
than in 1884; but the price paid to the lace operative is 
considerably less. The goods are produced and sold at 
cheaper rates; hence the decrease in the monetary value 
of lace exports. The £400,000 decrease the writer of 
the article quotes represents very largely the decreased 
value of the lace operatives’ labour. 

I hold no brief for the defence of local manufacturers 
against the charge of stupidity and want of initiative, 
It is a matter of opinion whether such a defence would 
be justifiable or possible. I do wish, however, to pro- 
test against the assumption that the local Lace-makers’ 
Union is responsible for the more or less apocryphal 
decay of the city. 

It is utterly impossible for any district (unless specially 
favoured by natural advantages) to maintain for an 
indefinite period the entire monopoly of an exceedingly 
profitable industry. Nottingham, possessing no par- 
ticular natural advantages, and having to fight against 
the very great disadvantages of hostile tariffs, has 
held its own remarkably well. Competition has un- 
doubtedly increased, and the lace operative has helped 
to meet that competition. Not always, perhaps, with 
the best of grace; but as a result of attempts to 
meet competition his wages are to-day 45 per cent. 
lower than they were in 1884. The intolerable demands 
of the Union, which the indicator of Nottingham’s 
decay refers to, are probably those relating to day 
work. The Union does demand, and sometimes, nay, 
even frequently, obtains, two shillings per half day of 
seven consecv tive hours. Six hours and a half nothing, 
though it be worked every day in the week. Seven 
hours two shillings. Truly an intolerable demand 
when put forward by a highly skilled artisan! Even 
this week these intolerable Trade Unionists have made 
their employers in the curtain branch a present of a 
10 per cent. reduction. No strike, no acrimonious 
dispute, but a thoughtful discussion and recognition of 
existing conditions. 

To appreciate fully the unreasonableness of this 
Union, it must be understood that its funds were 
sufficient to enable it to maintain a six months’ strike. 
The writer further says that one firm has decided to 
remove its machines to Scotland. ‘‘ Threatened” 
would have been a better, because a truer word. Un- 
fortunately he has not sought truth, or, having sought, 
has not been satisfied with its appearance, and has re- 
jected it as unsuitable for his article. He has 
assiduously collated inaccurate premisses, to deduce 
therefrom equally inaccurate conclusions ; and has, of 
all things, proved most clearly his ignorance of the 
subject he presumes to discuss.—I am yours, most 
respectfully, W. A. APPLETON, 

General Secretary Amalgamated Society of 
Operative Lace-makers. 


[Mr. Appleton’s letter does not call for much com- 
ment. I know Nottingham and I know him, and the 
Society of which he is the Secretary. He is naturally 
not disposed to allow that the Amalgamated Society of 
Operative Lace-makers has had anything to do with 
driving the trade directly to the outer townships and 
indirectly to the Continent ; but the migrations and the 
figures are against him. Whatever he may say, there 
can be no doubt that the lace trade is decaying. 
Nottingham enjoys more prosperity from the manufac- 
ture of lace and hosiery machinery for German and 
French makers than from the manufacture of lace and 
hosiery themselves. I advise Mr. Appleton to get the 
opinion of Messrs. Mellor or Mr. Jardine, or one of 
the other machinists, on this point. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. |] 
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REVIEWS. 


BURNS AND HIS CLARINDA. 


“ Burns’ Clarinda.” By John D. Ross. Edinburgh: 
Grant. 1897. 


N? men are so dependent on the society and sym- 
pathy of women, provided only that they are not 
their wives, as poets. The story has been the same in 
all ages. To confine illustration to our own literature : 
the only certain reference made by ‘‘the father of 
English poetry” to his wife is a shuddering remi- 
niscence of the snappy and dissonant voice which was 
wont to wake him up in the morning. It is quite clear 
that Mrs. Shakspeare was not the Heroine of the 
Sonnets. It is equally certain that the only recorded 
compliments Milton ever paid to woman’s charms as 
distinguished from woman’s virtues were not paid to 
either of his three wives. What his views of his first 
wife were are they not written in the first book of 
the ‘‘Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce” and in 
‘Samson Agonistes”? His second wife died too soon 
to count, and as for his third wife, ‘‘I see thou wilt 
perform according to thy promise in providing me with 
such dishes as I think fit while I live, and when I die 
thou knowest I have left thee all ”—that was the note 
with respect to her. Dryden was, we are told, ‘‘a 
great favourite with the fair sex,” but when his wife 
once tenderly observed that she wished she was a book, 
for then she would have more of his company ; ‘‘ Yes,” 
he replied, ‘I wish you were an almanac, for then I 
could change you every year”; and as for his senti- 
ments on the subject of marriage, we really dare not 
transcribe them, and must content ourselves with a 
silent reference to his lines in the ‘‘ Epistle to his 
Honoured Kinsman, John Dryden,” and to two com- 
paratively decorous couplets :-— 

‘* Minds are so hardly matched that e’en the first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were curst, 
For men and women, though in one they grew, 
Yet first or last return again to two.” 

But he did not talk in this way to ‘‘ the beautiful 
Mrs. Creed.” Pope was a bachelor, and he, too, we 
regret to say, resorted for inspiration partly to the wife 
of another man and partly to a succession of ladies, of 
whom Miss Martha Blunt, who succeeded in ‘ fixing” 
his wandering fancy, may be regarded as the type. The 
“‘tender Shenstone” first got his heart broken, and 
then, wishing to bestow the fragments on his house- 
keeper, who prudishly declined them, retired one night, 
in a fit of sulks, into his backyard, where he slept ina 
waggon, got a chill, and died. A succession of not, we 
fear, very reputable ladies, in addition to ‘‘ The Jessamy 
Bride ” and ‘‘ Amanda,” helped Goldsmith and Thomson 
along. If among more modern poets Wordsworth, 
Campbell, Moore, Scott and Southey found in happy 
homes what men ought to find, this was not the case 
either with Coleridge or Crabbe, either with Shelley or 
Landor ; and as for Byron, we all know what Fletcher 
said, ‘‘Every woman can do with my lord what she 
pleases, except my lady.” 

All this is very sad and to be reckoned, as Aschylus 
puts it—in Paley’s elegant version—‘‘ among other 
things which are not as they should be.” The pity is 
that ill-judging people will persist in bringing them 
into prominence. There are certain persons, and there 
always will be certain persons in every generation, 
whose relation to literature and to men of genius is 
that of the thralls of the scullery and servants’ hall to 
the master and his guests upstairs. The measure of 
their curiosity and interest is the measure of what they 
can understand and of what they have affinity with. 
These are the people in whom the vices, follies and 
indiscretions of great men find their Nemesis, who are 
not only panders to the vulgar and the depraved, but 
who, by preserving from oblivion what naturally belongs 
to it, strive industriously to degrade what it should be 
our pride and our pleasure, if only from motives of 
gratitude, nay of self-respect, to exalt. The publication 
of Sterne’s letters to Eliza could do no injury to the 
author of ‘‘The Sentimental Journey,” who had long 
been dead to all shame, who would certainly have had 
no objection to their being given to the world, but the 
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publication of Burns’s letters to Mrs. M’Lehose and of 
Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne was) an act of detest- 
able treason to the dead. They were confidential letters, 
written in a man’s weakest moments and intended only 
for the eyes of the person to whom they were addressed ; 
they could only serve to make the writers ridiculous and 
even contemptible in the eyes of others. However, as 
Matthew Arnold said of the letters to Fanny Brawne, 
published they are and we have to take notice of them. 

For the volume before us—and a more shameless piece 
of book-making was never given to the world—a Mr. 
John D. Ross, LL.D., is responsible. It professes to 
be ‘‘a tribute to the memory of Clarinda.” How Mr. 
John D. Ross has exercised his editorial functions in 
this tribute may be judged from the fact that the life of 
Mrs. M’Lehose is related no less than four times—once 
by her grandson, then by Mr. Peter Ross, LL.D., then 
by a Rev. J. C. Higgins, and lastly by a Mr. Robert 
Ford. And the “tributes ” are certainly singular ones. 
One, entitled ‘‘ A Glimpse of Clarinda,” exhibits her as 
‘€a shrunken old woman, her head surmounted with a 
toppling, stiff, bunchy mob cap,” ‘‘ roaring out songs 
with the youngest,” ‘stuffing her old nostrils with 
snuff, taking off her glass with a smack ;” and making 
herself generally disgusting, a view of the subject which 
does not, however, seem to strike the narrator any 
more than the association of this ghastly hag with 
the intensest and most passionate of love lyrics revolts 
his taste. Mr. Thomas C. Latto’s ‘‘ tribute” takes 
the odd form of a narrative entitled ‘‘ How I Lost 
the Opportunity of meeting Burns’s Clarinda.” Then 
we have some pointless ‘‘ Notes on the Clarinda Cor- 
respondence,” and some equally pointless babble by 
Alexander Smith and Professor Blackie. But the gem 
of the volume is the chapter entitled ‘‘ Rev. P. Hately 
Waddell’s Views concerning Clarinda.” The ‘‘tribute” 
of this portentous person, who must be a lineal descend- 
ant of Mr. Putnam Smiff and Mrs. Prodgers, literally 
beggars burlesque. ‘‘It is in this correspondence ”’— 
he is referring to Burns’s letters to Clarinda—‘‘ that the 
very essence of his zmago life, burnished like a sunbeam 
but drenched in aconite, is really to be found.” And it 
was very, very sad! ‘‘ No good could come of it. There 
were ominous shadows of disgrace for him in such equi- 
vocal sunshine, and mischief for them both in such 
dread purgatorial kissings of the soul.” Sometimes the 
reverend commentator’s eloquence is quite unintelli- 
gible, but it is clear that what he intends to convey is 
doing equal honour to his head and to his heart, as 
probably here :—‘‘ All lower self-indulgence, disastrous 
and sorrowful, in which he sometimes compromised his 
own dignity for the delight of others, we omit to 
account for here: this alone, this triple waltzing of 
the soul, purely spiritual with one among the clouds ; 
honest and affectionate with one another on the cottage 
floor ”—honz soit gui mal y pense we really must interpo- 
late—‘‘ questionable, but real, with a third through the 
post office—with holy memories, with living love, with 
half guilty fiction in the name of love—was indeed the 
great enigma of his life.” But what of that? ‘‘ Could 
there be any serious delinquency, any practical moral 
disloyalty, here? Be it so: then David, Solomon, 
Sappho, Petrarch were all in similar condemnation. ’ 
Poor Burns! when he asked that the awkward squad 
might not fire over his grave, could he ever have 
anticipated such a volley as this, such possibilities as 
‘The Rev. P. Hately Waddell’s Views ” ? 

And now we will speak out. There is something 
positively loathsome in such a volume as this; it is 
brutal, it is mean—brutal in its unspeakable coarseness 
and insensibility to the becoming, mean alike in what 
it prints as text and in what it prints as comment. 
Burns’s letters to Clarinda, to all who can read be- 
tween the lines, as the editor of this book, dull as 
he is, takes care that they shall do, are simply horrible. 
If ever a woman disgraced womanhood, it was the 
voluptuous and prurient prude who provoked these 
letters, and who gratified a despicable vanity by after- 
wards allowing them to be given to the world. Her 
coquetry is the coquetry of Quartilla. ‘‘I laugh to 
myself,” she writes, ‘‘at the recollection of your earnest 
asseverations as to being anti-platonic”—she evidently 
means, as the context shows, platonic—‘‘ Want of 
passions is not merit. Strong ones under the control 
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of reason and religion, let these be our glory.” The 
consequence of this is the edifying spectacle of poor 
Burns’s alternate excursions into the realms of the Bible 
and Hymnbook, but ‘‘ with my arm about your lovely 
waist making our remarks on Sirius, the nearest of the 
fixed stars,” and into realms indicated by such senti- 
ments as these: ‘If there is no man on earth to whom 
your heart and affections are justly due, it may savour 
of imprudence but never of criminality to bestow that 
heart and those affections where you please”: ‘‘ the 
God of Love meant and made those delicious attach- 
ments to be bestowed on somebody.” Then Burns 
is told that he has gone too far, and he betakes himself 
to prayer and to the Bible till another assault of prurient 
piety again submits him to the ordeal of Saint Anthony. 
There is probably no book however bad but may be 
made to serve some useful end, and the useful end 
which a book like this may serve will be to scare 
men of genius into prudence even when writing to 
the women of their hearts. 

We have singled out this book for special animadver- 
sion because it is typical of an aspect of literature and 
a class of literature which are becoming unpleasantly 
common. In proportion as the serious study of litera- 
ture seems to be popularly declining, curiosity about its 
scandalous sides and unwholesome recesses seems to 
be increasing. The biographies of great men are 
ransacked for episodes illustrating their indiscretions, 
follies and vices : now their love letters, now the inci- 
dents of a forgotten amour or particulars about their 
domestic imbroglios or their mistresses, are dragged to 
light. Some of these things are even swelled into 
monographs and memoirs. Scarcely a month passes 
without more or less elaborate contributions to this un- 
healthy and mischievous literature. We have already 
had the Real Byron as well as the Real Shelley, and it 
is not at all improbable that we shall be favoured 
before long with the Real Burns. The love of scandal 
is, no doubt, almost an instinct in human, or at any 
rate in average human, nature, but it is certainly not 
an instinct to be proud of or an instinct to be indulged. 
That it should be keeping pace with the advance of 
education and the unquestionably improved general tone 
of society is very much to be regretted. 


A SERVANT OF JOHN COMPANY. 


** A Servant of John woe 
of an Indian Official.’ y 
Thacker. 1897. 


HE late Master of Balliol once delivered an 
aphorism to Sir Alfred Milner, then perhaps the 
most brilliant of a since distinguished group of under- 
graduates. ‘‘ Modesty,” he said, ‘‘is a virtue only in 
young men.” Mr. Keene has not digested this 
counsel: he remains a septuagenarian of exceeding 
and unnecessary modesty. To have served with use- 
fulness and credit in a large number of important posts 
in India ; to have attained a high rank as an historian 
of Hindustan ; and to have been decorated by his 
Sovereign—surely these are sufficient reasons for a 
moderate self-esteem. But Mr. Keene is the severest 
critic of himself, and claims few of those merits or 
abilities which others have no difficulty in recognizing 
in him. The result is a slightly dejected tone in his 
reminiscences, which is deepened by a sense of in- 
justice or want of appreciation at the hands of at least 
one of his superior officers. They are the memoirs 
of a disappointed man—needlessly disappointed, we 
think. Nevertheless those who are interested in the 
life and work of an Indian magistrate, collector, com- 
missioner, and judge, before and after the Mutiny, will 
find plenty of information in his simple and unassuming 
narrative. The son of an officer who had fought 
against Tippu in Mysore, had become a Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and finally Professor of 
Persian at Haileybury, Mr. Keene, like his cousin 
Lord Harris, had Indian proclivities in his blood; and 
he was actually born within the walls of the old East 
India College. He was by taste a poet, and by destina- 
tion a scholar, and in spite of a change in his career 
he has never lost the scholarly tastes which he acquired 
when he began Greek at six, continued it under Arnoid 
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at Rugby in company with Sir Richard Temple, 

and afterwards during a brief residence at Wadham 

College, Oxford, where Richard Congreve was then a 

tutor. Family reasons dictated a change of plans, and 

at his own wish Mr. Keene went out to Bengal in 1847 

as a Covenanted Civil Servant of the East India Com. 
any. 

After the usual period of study at Fort William, he 
soon obtained an exchange from Bengal to the North- 
West Provinces, where he spent a third of a century 
in varied employment. He was successively assistant 
at Muttra, joint-magistrate at Mainpuri, assistant- 
superintendent of Dehra Dun, collector at Muzaffar- 
nagar, district officer at Bulandshahr, judge at Fathgarh, 
Azimgarh, Fathpur, and Agra, interim commissioner at 
Muzaffarnagar, and judge at Saharanpur—there ending 
his official career in 1882. Mr. Keene did not enjoy 
Indian life at its best, and for him its best was at Agra; 
but of all his various stations Azimgarh was the worst— 
‘*a Dismal Hollow, with about 15,000 miserable in- 
habitants; the nearest railway station eighty miles 
away ; not half a dozen European residents, mostly dis- 
appointed officials, or their still more discontented wives, 
With malaria, unusual heat, and swarms of venomous 
serpents, Azimgarh appeared to be a most undesirable 
dwelling-place for civilized beings. Nevertheless, needs 
must when the —— Lieut.-Governor drives.” 

Azimgarh, however, was enlivened by the presence 
of Michael Dunn, who had done good in the dark days 
of the Mutiny, and who, when Lord Canning sought an 
occasion of rewarding him, replied, ‘‘ Well, me Lord, 
there’s just wan thing I’d like, and that’s the truth. 
There’s a little fightin’ still going on down Bundel- 
khand way, and—av ye could give me the raisin’ of a 
small thrup of horrse, I’d like well enough to take com- 
mand of ut.” ‘‘MyGod,”criedClemency, “‘is this never 
to cease?” ‘‘ Paddy Dunn,” adds Mr. Keene, was 
devoured by an immense and unappeasable thirst: ‘A 
grand, Gargantuan, convivial absorption of anything 
stimulating. . . . When I one day ventured to 
suggest the dangers of drinking, he good-humouredly 
assured me that he was thoroughly of my opinion and 
had turned over a new leaf. ‘I’m an altered man,’ 
said Paddy, with gentle earnestness. ‘I never touch 
anything now. A bottle of whisky will last me, may 
be, the twinty-four hours.’” Mr. Keene has a good 
many excellent stories of Anglo-Indian conviviality. 
One relates the sad case of a leader-writer of the 
‘* Mufussilite ” who was called upon to write an article 
on the Gorham case whilst suffering from a morning 
‘‘head.” The leader duly appeared ; but it consisted 
of seven words only :—‘‘ The Gorham Case. D——n 
the Gorham Case.” There are also some delightful 
tales of Daniel Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta, who 
had an incurable habit of poking fun, even during 
family prayers or in his sermons. They are fami- 
liar to old Anglo-Indians ; but some may not be so 
well known in England. One of the Bishop’s un- 
expected flashes happened at church at Allahabad, 
where he was preaching on ‘‘ Praise.” He told the 
congregation that ‘Praise is as much a duty of 
Divine Service as prayer. You might take example 
by the wife of your Brigade Major, whom I have ob- 
served prominent this morning in conducting your 
psalmody.” Then, noticing a look of proud elation on 
the lady’s countenance, the Bishop went on without a 
change of voice or manner, ‘‘To be sure, her singing 
was not remarkable; but, like Mary Magdalene, she 
hath done what she could.” Froude told an excellent 
story to our author and Matthew Arnold at the Oxford 
and Cambridge Club one night. Some rich City magnate 
asked F. D. Maurice for what heresy he had been 
deprived of his professorship at King’s College. On 
being informed, the worthy Alderman exclaimed, 
**What! no devil, sir—and no hell! Then what be- 
comes—give me leave to ask you—of the consolations 
of Christianity ? ” 

But it is unfair to retail Mr. Keene’s plums. Our 
readers will find plenty more in his pages, together 
with a curious account of duelling in India ; a narrative 
of his successful defence of his district of Dehra Dun 
against the mutineers, and his courageous issue of paper 
money ; and numerous interesting details of life and 
manners in India under the old and the new régime, 
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both of which he criticizes with judgment bought by 
experience. We may just notice, for a second edition, 
the slip about Lord Palmerston (p. 110). The Foreign 
Secretary spoke to Walewsky in approval of the Coup 
d@état: he did not write it to Lord Normanby at Paris— 
hence the inconvenience. Again, Mr. Keene’s assistant 
at Muzaffarnagar, Sir Auckland Colvin, was never 
Consul-General in Egypt (p. 175). 

We must also comment on the want of an index, the 
absence of descriptive headlines, and the irritating 
system of numbering the pages at the bottom. These 
are all trifles easily remedied in a reprint. 


THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO. 


‘‘ The Philebus of Plato.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices, by R. G. Bury, M.A. 
University Press, Cambridge. 1897. 


HE “ Philebus ” will never be voluntarily chosen by 

the teacher as the subject of his lectures. Its 
nodosities of expression and harshness of style, which 
some commentators hold to have been deliberately 
affected by Plato in this dialogue—though why they 
have neglected to explain—will repel the student, 
who will look in vain for the dramatic grace of the 
“Gorgias” and ‘‘ Protagoras,” the romantic glamour 
of the ‘‘ Pheedo” and the ‘‘ Republic,” and the poetic 
richness of the ‘‘ Phedrus” and ‘‘ Charmides.” But 
the ‘‘ Philebus” must not be neglected. It contains 
Plato’s last revision of his ideal theory, and it is very 
rich in speculations on logical method and the end of 
life. It may fairly be said that the discussion could 
hardly be duller and the subject could hardly have been 
more interesting. Plato on Pleasure! The rival doc- 
trines of Hedonism and Intellectualism ! What a treat 
that will be, thinks the reader. But he finds himself 
confronted with incoherence and intricacy, as if Plato 
had grown ashamed of setting words beautifully toge- 
ther—Mr. Ruskin in a very beautiful passage once 
professed such a feeling, but he never acted on it—and 
was resolved to make divine Philosophy a virgin of 
passing austere regard, lest haply she should become 
‘* procuress to the Lords of hell.” 

Mr. Bury, however, is not disposed to abandon the 
defence of the dialogue even as regards style, and 
maintains that ‘‘a more close and careful inquiry 
should lead us to agree with Trendelenburg that this is 
after all a well-knit, skilfully wrought dialogue.” Cer- 
tainly all that patient research, excellent scholarship, 
and acute philosophical insight could do for the work 
has been brought to bear upon it by the editor, who 
has focussed on it all the light that has been shed by 
the English school from the famous editions of the 
eminent scholar Dr. Badham to the last utterance of 
Dr. Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind. He has further had 
the aid of his brilliant brother, Professor John B. Bury, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, whose neat hand in emenda- 
tion we have frequent occasion to admire ; and he has 
studied with due appreciation the papers contributed 
to ‘* Hermathena” by that excellent Platonist, the 
late Dr. Maguire, whose views certainly are much en- 
hanced in value by the lucid exposition of Mr. Bury. 
Dr. Maguire was, it must be confessed, ‘Hpa«\eirov 

Mr. Bury’s text is far more conservative than that of 
Badham, who certainly carried to an extreme his theory 
of the extent to which the text had suffered from the 
glosses and adscripts of early scholiasts, actually using 
the brackets which signify interpolation one hundred 
times in the first twenty-seven pages of the dialogue. 
Probably Usener had Badham in his mind when he 
deplored the injury done to Platonic criticism by ‘‘ der 
wiiste Dilettantismus der Glossenspiirerei.” The con- 
servative character of the work is not due to any lack 
of oa or faculty for emendation on the part of 
the editor. His ingenious suggestion on p. 61 of avag 
for Avoic, which, however, he does not admit into his 
text, is an example of his powers in this direction, and 
many more happy conjectures both by himself and by 
his brother might be instanced. 

For a specimen of thorough exegesis we would point 
to the note (p. 103) on that difficult passage érdéray évrig 
Taparwévac, He regards the ‘‘Philebus” as a 
very late work, perhaps the latest of Plato’s productions 
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except ‘‘The Laws.” . The edition had its origin in 
some studies undertaken by Mr. Bury during his tenure 
of a Bishop Berkeley Fellowship at the Owens College, 
Manchester, so that three Universities—Cambridge, 
the Victoria, and Dublin (through Berkeley)—may 
claim to have a more or less direct personal interest in 
the work and personal right to congratulate the editor 
on the completeness and judiciousness with which he 
has executed it. 


MINOR VERSE. 


“Lyrics.” By John B. Tabb. Boston: Copeland & 
Day ; London: Lane. 1897. 

‘* Echoes.” By Josephine Curtis Woodbury. Decorated 
by Eric Pape. New York and London: Putnam’s 
Sons. 1897. 

‘*Opals.” By Olive Custance. London and New 
York: Lane. 1897. 


R. TABB has a holy and humble dread of getting 
out of his depths; his small poemlets have a 
timid way of standing huddled at the top of each page, 
with a broad gulf of margin below, wondering whether 
they dare paddle any deeper. His book contains 125 
poems of no more than ten lines, and of these forty-nine 
contain only four lines or under. Such a passion for 
brevity justifies the test of short quotation. On the 
subject of fig-leaves we get the following profound 
reflection :— 
‘* First go-between in fallen man’s defence, 
To shield, or share his blame. 
Christlike, to lend the robe of innocence 
Wherewith to hide his shame.” 
In his ‘‘ quatrains”—his shortest form but one—Mr. 
Tabb is too often confined to mere sententiousness, 
We write in darkness as to his future place among the 
poets ; for, as he justly observes, 
‘* Their noonday never knows 
What names immortal are ; 
’Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star.” 
But, judging from the present volume, our advice to 
him would be to avoid brevity. It is possible when he 
has learned to quit his beloved shallows he may acquire 
the knack of swimming quite prettily. 

‘* Echoes” has been produced without any apparent 
regard for taste or expense. The decorator has 
accorded to each of Miss Woodbury’s effusions a full- 
page illustration in which much clever penmanship is 
thrown away on a sort of evangelical pomposity of 
treatment very painful to witness. We have seldom 
met with such an amazing lack of taste in work so 
nearly accomplished. Miss Woodbury’s powers of 
writing verse have yet to come to her; at present the 
hungry want in her composition is expressed in doggerel 
of this quality :— 

‘* A fair little girl climbed up in a tree 

‘To see how Heaven looked,’ she said. 
Small notice she took of the long ascent, 
Seeing only the sky overhead. 


So far had she climbed from her comrades dear, 
She was lost to their thought and sight ; 
Yet backward she turned and retraced her steps, 
To urge her friends towards the light.” 
As the last of these poems was written when the author 
was leaving school at the age of sixteen, it is possible 
that the others are still more juvenile productions. 
From a poet so precociously confident in the worth 
of her school compositions, it is no little relief to turn 
to a typical minor poet of our own time, whose note is as 
quiet as it is sweet, as dainty as it is thin. In ‘* Opals,” 
by Olive Custance, we find that sadness which has 
become a platitude and a commonplace in the songs of 
to-day gracefully melting out its tears into a narrow 
groove of melody. Such verses cannot but please those 
to whom they are addressed ; they can displease no one. 
Miss Custance is not always quite happy in her meta- 
phors: Light’s hands are not sérong at the moment of 
their failure to hold up the lids of night : nor is the frail 
impression of a new moon well conveyed in a phrase so 
militant as— 
‘‘ The moon a bow of silver in the west 
Holds all the brooding dragon-clouds at bay.” 
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Moreover, if the clouds are “ brooding” they hardly 
need to be held at bay. ‘‘ Harvest Noon” and 
‘* Fantasy’ are the two poems which most please ; but 
there is throughout the book a sufficiency of charm to 
ensure to its author a measure of that ‘‘ frail mystic 
perfume men call ‘ praise.’” 


THE ADMIRABLE SPORTSMAN. 


‘* Mountain, Stream and Covert.” By Alexander Innes 
Shand. London: Seeley. 1897. 


HE dictionary interpretation of the word “ sports- 
man” is ‘fone who pursues the sports of the 
field; one who hunts, fishes, or fowls”; and, for the 
purpose of appreciating this latest contribution to the 
already well-stocked shelf of sporting literature, we may 
fairly ignore the devotee of bat or racquet, the foot- 
baller and the more gentle golfer, and include in our 
range those only who take animal life as a means of 
recreation. Not in any deprecatory spirit do we moot 
this distinction, for it is the teaching of most creeds 
that the brutes and fowl are established on earth for the 
express use of man, and we are, moreover, but little 
disposed to question the beneficial influence of this 
same love of the chase on the national character, or the 
impetus that the pursuit of the trophy has, in more 
quarters than one, given to the march of civilization 
and the making of empire. The British sportsman is, 
zoologically considered, a strange contradiction. At 
his club a languid, carefully groomed sybarite, yet he is 
never backward to forego even the bare necessaries of 
life, to breast Himalayan ascents of thousands of feet, 
knee-deep in snow, never pausing to consider the 
potentialities of fever or native opposition, and all for 
the bare delight of shooting a sheep with horns an 
inch more over the curve than the previous record. 
These same sportsmen, again, together with those who, 
in less venturesome spirit, hunt the fox and carted deer 
at home, are continually being charged, by those who 
have no knowledge of such matters, with cruelty. 
Between the incidental commission of that cruelty, how- 
ever, which is unfortunately inseparable from the use of 
rod or gun and the alleged wanton delight in inflicting 
physical suffering the gap is wide indeed ; and, in point 
of fact, your crack shot is not guilty of half the cruelty 
of the bungler who sends bird after bird to a slow 
death in hiding. Danger is the very essence of sport 
with the Briton, as witness the unwritten law against 
shooting wild-boar in good ‘‘ sticking” country ; and 
where pig can be speared with immoderate danger to 
man and horse, it is as heretical to kill it by other 
means as it would be to shoot or trap a fox in the 
shires. The most remarkable characteristic of sports- 
men as a class, however, is their affectation of peculiar 
clothing and peculiar slang; and just as constant is 
their well-known weakness for harmless prevarication, 
whereby the horns of the antelope, the mane of the lion, 
the weight of salmon or pike all develop under the 
gentle influence of time and memory as never grew they 
in the lap of nature. 

All the more genial sides of the sporting character 
are to be found in Mr. Shand’s admirable collection of 
pictures of country life; and he has been careful to 
exclude the less welcome products of the sporting 
world—the faddist who bores, the jealous individual 
who schemes for the best place in the line and scruples 
not to drop by accident on his neighbour’s birds, the 
boaster who excels most in the smoking-room after the 
day’s work is done. These find no place in his pages, 
which have indeed given us such genuine pleasure that 
we are tempted to look in future more leniently on the 
readiness with which modern contributors to the maga- 
zines avail themselves of their unique privilege of eating 
their cake and having it, and republish in book form 
garlands of uneven merit from their own ephemeral 
sketches that have already seen light elsewhere. In a 
number of chapters Mr. Shand rambles pleasantly over 
a wide field of British sports—shooting, fishing, curling, 
hunting and the rest, with occasional incursions into 
the library. It could not be expected in these days of 
specialists that any one author could deal with all these 
and many more topics as an expert. Indeed Mr. 
Shand makes no such pretence; but his homely 
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sketches of the beasts and birds, of the residents, the 
squire, the laird, the vicar and the tramp, his contrasts 
of sport at home with its milk-and-water substitute in 
most Continental countries and of the surroundings of 
our own capital with those of Paris, Rome and Con- 
stantinople cannot fail to please both those who know 
these scenes and also those whose lot is cast at home. 

There is an old-time flavour about the book that 
somehow greatly pleases. Even the illustrations are 
mostly of discreet age, and the zoology—if we may 
take as a fair sample the styling of the swift as ‘‘ con- 
gener” of the swallows and martins—is not too modern 
to offend among such surroundings. Much there is 
doubtless to criticize in the author’s opinions and de- 
scriptions, and there are more than a few misprints 
that, considering that these pages have had the advan- 
tage of repeated revision, might well have been avoided, 
but this is the kind of book that disarms the critic and 
demands his gratitude for an hour’s skilful playing on 
the chords of memory, the kind of literature to which 
in quieter moments he gladly turns to forget the rattle 
of the telephone beil and the whirr of the electric cab 
in recalling the days when trains and steamers were 
not, and when half Cornwall’s parishioners hazarded 
their lives underground. 


MISS SHAW AS HISTORIAN. 


‘* The Story of Australia.” By Flora L. Shaw. Story 
of the Empire Series. London: Horace Marshall. 


1897. 


ISS FLORA SHAW’S contribution to ‘‘ The Story 

of the Empire Series” is in every sense worthy to 

rank beside the tiny volume with which the serizs was 
introduced by Sir Walter Besant. In the space of 152 
small pages she manages to be inaccurate, redundant, 
and ungrammatical. In Sir Walter Besant’s case there 
was at least this to be said, that he is not regarded as 
an authority on Colonial history and affairs, and his 
errors only intensified the surprise that he should have 
been chosen for such a work. In Miss Flora Shaw’s 
case, on the other hand, we might not unreasonably 
look for some evidence of her proper equipment for the 
task in hand. She is on visiting terms with the Colonial 
Office, she is supposed to control the Colonial policy of 
the ‘‘ Times,” and she has been invited by institutes 
which take the Colonial Empire under their wing to 
lecture before their Fellows. She seems to be nearly 
as reliable an interpreter of Colonial history as of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s predilections with regard to South Africa. 
Well, let us begin with her history. She says the Dutch 
established themselves at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1648. The association of the Dutch with the Cape in 
that year began and ended with the wreck of one of 
their East India vessels. They established their first 
station there in 1652. Miss Shaw says Tasman “just 
missed” the discovery of Australia, but as Tasmania was 
believed to be part of the mainland, ‘‘it was thought that 
he had touched the continent.” Tasman, of course, 
coasted along the North and West of Australia, if he 
did not actually go round the continent. He certainly 
did not ‘‘ miss” it. Miss Shaw thinks the voyage of the 
‘* Endeavour” was undertaken in the interests of geo- 
graphical exploration. Of course, its primary object 
was to afford certain members of the Royal Society an 
opportunity of observing from Tahiti the transit of 
Venus. She says that by the time Cook and his com- 
panions arrived home again with the ‘‘ Endeavour,” 
England was on the verge of war with the American 
Colonies. So far from that being the case, Cook had 
practically completed his second voyage before the war 
occurred. When she comes to more recent times she 
is still less accurate. She misspells Governor Mac- 
quarie’s name, she is under the impression that New 
Guinea is British, she is wrong in dates, and she 
misapprehends the purpose for which Australia con- 
tributes £126,000 per annum on account of the 
Australian squadron. Some of the misprints in the 
book, the proof sheets of which presumably the 
author read, are ridiculous. In one place we are told 
the natives ‘‘came down to Cook at the ship.” She 
means of course to look at the ship. In another she 
says that ‘‘Sir George Grey’s first duty on arriving in 
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England was to conduct the Maori war.” She means 
on arriving in Auckland. Again she remarks that the 
Federal Council first met ‘‘in 1896.” Everyone knows 
that it met ten years before. It would be an unprofit- 
able task to combat Miss Shaw’s fallacies in regard to 
methods of colonization, to show the numerous instances 
in which she insists on the wholly obvious, or to inquire 
too closely into her idea of the meaning of certain words. 
So far as we remember, she only indulges in one simile. 
‘“‘ Like young puppies thrown into the water,” she says, 
the Australasian Governments “learned the exercise of 
their powers in the most effectual manner by experi- 
ment.” Of course the best way to teach a puppy to 
loathe the water is to throw him in. Does Miss Shaw 
actually mean that the Australasian Governments have 
become frightened of their powers, just as puppies 
become frightened of water? Finally, it is characteristic 
of Miss Shaw to devote to New Zealand a very con- 
siderable portion of a book which is to tell the story of 
Australia! As the story of New Zealand is to be told 
by another writer in this series, Miss Shaw would appear 
to have exceeded or misunderstood her commission to 
the detriment of another writer. But our main objection 
to the book is that it is so inaccurate as to be unavail- 
able as a source of information, which it is intended 
to be. 


EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘Europe in the Sixteenth Century.” By A. H. 
Johnson, M.A., Lecturer in Merton, Trinity and 
University Colleges, Oxford. London: Rivington, 
Percival. 1897. 


8 heap book is the fifth of the eight volumes into 
which the authors enlisted by Mr. Hassall to 
write the history of Modern Europe have divided the 
fourteen hundred years which lie between the deposition 
of Romulus Augustulus and the Treaty of Berlin. We 
do not think that the series need fear comparison with 
Lavisse and Rambaud’s ‘‘ Histoire Générale,” or any 
similar foreign work. The authors have been equally 
successful in avoiding hazardous generalization and 
over-minute detail, and for the most part they have 
reserved a most judicial self-restraint and impartiality 
in telling their tale. Professor Morse Stephens is the 
only one of the five who can be accused of being a party 
advocate ; but his subject, the French Revolution, is 
one which no writer seems able to handle with perfect 
fairness to the cause on which his sympathies are not 
enlisted. 

Mr. Johnson is certainly not liable to any such charge; 
it is difficult to narrate the Reformation without choosing 
one’s side and denouncing either the immorality of the 
Renaissance Papacy or the way in which the German 
princes blended Lutheranism and practical politics. 
Resisting all temptations to be declamatory, our author 
has done his best to explain the position of each indi- 
vidual or party without letting loose his moral indigna- 
tion. This style of writing history may be less interest- 
ing than the late Professor Froude’s, but it is a good 
deal safer. Only once have we found Mr. Johnson 
losing his judicial equanimity : he ‘‘ finds it difficult to 
speak with moderation” of Pope Alexander VI., and, 
putting aside all charges on which the evidence is not 
conclusive, cannot help concluding that he was ‘‘ con- 
temptuous of the ordinary conventionalities of decency, 
avaricious, cruel, and in statesmanship absolutely with- 
out scruple ” (p. 11). We think that Roderigo Borgia 
gets off easily enough when dismissed with no more 
trenchant epitaph than this. 

We do not in the least mean to imply that Mr. 
Johnson’s work loses in value or interest from his 
scrupulous desire to keep the scales even, and to refrain 
from imputing motives. The history of the Reforma- 
tion has too often been painted in black and white, and 
serious students will be most grateful to the writer who 
shows that the actors in it were neither angels nor 
demons, but very comprehensible mortal men. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the series of short 
character sketches ; Mr. Johnson does not parade long 
processions of names before us, but touches off each 
man with a few lines of description which serve admi- 
rably to explain his personality. 
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The exigencies of chronology compel the writer who 
describes the sixteenth century to deal ‘side by side with 
two movements which in their essentiality had very little 
to do with each other—the struggle between France 
and the House of Hapsburg for the dominant position in 
Europe, taking shape in the great Italian wars of 1494- 
1559, and the Reformation. The action and reaction 
of the political on the religious and the religious on the 
political question are easy to ignore—it would be very 
possible to write a History of the Reformation which 
hardly mentioned Pavia or St. Quentin, and still more 
feasible to write of the Italian wars with small reference 
to Luther or the League of Schmalkald. We must 
therefore congratulate Mr. Johnson on the skilful way 
in which he has interwoven the two ‘stories by making 
the personality of Charles V. the central point of his 
work. He shows clearly how the vicissitudes of the 
long struggle with France were the governing factor in 
the Emperor’s dealings with the Reformation. From 
the point of view of Charles the religious troubles in 
Germany seemed at first nothing more than a tiresome 
distraction of small importance. For twenty years he 
cherished the delusion that they could be got rid of at 
some favourable moment by a few concessions and a 
properly managed General Council. The favourable 
moment did not come till 1546: the never-ending wars 
with Francis I. were always causing it to be put off, 
and the Reformation developed meanwhile, till it had 
become a power altogether beyond the Emperor’s ken. 
When the Peace of Crespi at last left Charles 
with his hands free for action in Germany, and 
when the incredible incompetence of the leaders of 
the Schmalkaldic League had given him complete 
victory in the field, he was to find that, in spite of his 
military successes, he was as far as ever from being able 
to cope with the new religious movement. It was not 
deliberate treachery on the part of Maurice of Saxony— 
to whose motives Mr. Johnson does ample justice—but 
the dismay of all Germany when the Emperor’s views 
and intentions became generally known, that was the 
ruin of Charles. Even if Maurice had not turned on 
him, and if the French King had not made his diversion 
in the West, he must yet have failed in his endeavour 
to put back the clock by twenty-five years. There was 
as yet no Catholic reaction to aid him, and Protestantism 
was the only living force in the empire. Hence came 
his sudden collapse, without any great defeat in the 
open field, ending in that ignominious flight from 
Innspruck which has served to point so many historical 
morals. 

We must spare a few words of approbation for the 
admirable tables of the constitutional arrangements of 
the European States which Mr. Johnson has appended 
to his work. The student by their aid may find his way 
about even the Florentine Constitution, the most com- 
plicated and unpractical system which human ingenuity 
ever framed. Stated in a clear tabular form, it becomes 
comparatively comprehensible. The Venetian and 
French governmental arrangements of the sixteenth 
century are codified with equal care and lucidity, and 
the whole of these appendices deserve the gratitude of 
every reader. 

Even the most accurate student of history is bound to 
make some slips when dealing with a wide period whose 
interests lie scattered over so many different countries. 
We have selected a few mistakes for Mr. Johnson to 
correct in his second edition. The worst is his idea that 
Muhlhausen, where Munzer and his sectaries set up their 
headquarters during the Peasant War of 1525, was the 
well-known Alsatian town of that name (p. 177). It 
was, of course, the smaller Thuringian Imperial city 
which the mad prophet dominated. A rising in Alsace 
would not, as the author should have remembered, 
have been crushed by Philip of Hesse, nor have ended 
near Frankenhausen. The name of the town to which 
the French army had retired before the battle of 
28 December, 1504, was not Garigliano (the river on 
which it stands) but San Germano (p. 47). The fortress 
which D’Aubigny defended so gallantly in 1496 was 
Atella, not Attilla—we should have imagined that this 
was a mere misprint if the same spelling had not been 
repeated in the Index (p. 24). Carlos the son of 
Philip II. is said on p. 282 to have been born in 
1545, and on p. 277 to have been born in 1544. To 
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write of ‘Don Requescens” (p. 348) is to commit 
exactly the same mistake as the Frenchman who talks 
of Sir Harcourt or Sir Hicks-Beach: we may talk of 
Don Enrique or Don Pedro, but the title cannot be 
used with the surname alone. The Duc d’Alencon, 
the youngest of the sons of Henry II. and Catherine 
de’ Medici, was not christened Francois, but Hercules- 
Francois. It would have been inconvenient to have 
given him the same first name as his eldest brother, 
the husband of Mary Queen of Scots (p. 474). Dender- 
monde and Ghent can hardly be considered as lying in 
Brabant (p. 364)—we have sometimes seen the whole 
of the southern provinces of the Spanish Netherlands 
spoken of in sixteenth-century English documents 
as ‘‘ Flanders,” but Brabant was never used as a 
term for anything larger than the actual duchy of that 
name. 

We must spare a word of approval for the maps in 
Mr. Johnson’s volume, especially for the coloured one 
iving the very complicated boundaries of the German 

tates in 1547, which succeeds in being as clear as could 
possibly be desired. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF OLD LONDON. 


** Reliques of Old London.” Drawn in Lithography, 
by T. R. Way. With an Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. London: 


Bell. 1896. 


ONDON is too rich and too busy to be picturesque, 
and those of us to whom top-heavy gables and 
serrated sky-lines are a source of solace, are fain to 
seek them in the grass-grown streets of ancient Flemish 
cities, and the quiet towns of Normandy and Brittany— 
to seek them too with many an indignant sniff at the 
ever-present reminder of ‘‘ drains,” and at the pokiness 
of the accommodation with which our forefathers were 
content. But here and there in the teeming London 
streets there linger still a few old houses in which a 
dozen generations of cockneys have lived their little 
lives, have bought and sold, have rejoiced and suffered, 
loved and died. Flat caps and furred gowns, ruffs and 
doublets, periwigs and small-clothes, have filed in long 
procession through the narrow doorways, and have left 
no trace; and yet there stand the old houses, a bit 
awry mostly, but sturdy still, like aged grandsires, in 
mute but pathetic protest at the burly utilitarianism 
which elbows them aside, and crushes them with 
its invincible stodginess. But, plead as they may, 
they are inexorably doomed, and year after year the 
veterans of the ancient city drop off and give place to 
modern monstrosities, whose one and only recommenda- 
tion is that they appease the Moloch of ground-rent by 
levying toll upon the sky. Mr. T. R. Way has sought 
out most of the old London dwelling-houses which 
remain of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
and has produced a series of lithographs of them, 
with an introduction and descriptions by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., who has already done much to 
— the memories of Old London. The result is a 
ok which is an unadulterated delight. Printed in 
clear antique type on fine hand-made paper, with rough 
edges, and bound in quaint fashion, ‘‘ Reliques of Old 
London,” which enshrines Mr. Way’s twenty-five 
lithographs, is a book to be prized and treasured 
by every antiquarian London book lover who is fortu- 
nate enough to possess one of the 275 copies which 
have been produced. It was time some such permanent 
record of the old houses should have been made, for 
even since the work was projected Nell Gwyn’s house in 
Drury Lane, long dirty and decrepit, has disappeared ; 
and since the book was printed the last of the galleried 
inns of central London, ‘The Old Bell,” in Holborn, 
has been doomed. Most of the houses represented, such 
as those in the Strand, Holborn, Wych Street, the 
Borough, and others, are simply citizens’ dwellings 
with no recorded history, but in one or two instances 
houses of considerable interest are portrayed. Of 


‘these the beautiful drawings of the noble Inigo Jones 


houses in Great Queen Street, and on the west side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, may be mentioned. In the 
former Sir Godfrey Kneller lived and painted; and 
it is almost certain that here that self-conscious genius 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury saw, his famous visi 
His house was certainly on this side of the, strée 
and as he is likely to have lived in the.princifi 
building in the thoroughfare, the house portrayed 
by Mr. Way is probably his. Behind the house now 
are some of the worst slums in London; but. Lord 
Herbert tells how he sat at his open casement in 
the summer-time, looking out upon his garden, pon. 
dering as to whether he should publish his book 
on religious revelation, and asked God for a sign 
from heaven to guide him. The answer was ‘a loud 
yet gentle noise from heaven, which did so comfort 
and cheere me that I took my petition as granted, an 
that I had the sign demanded; whereupon alse] 
resolved to print my book.” The west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (Arch Row as it is called from the arch 
leading into Sardinia Street) is also intensely interest- 
ing. When it was first built by Inigo Jones the -fine 
brick pilasters with stone capitals were uniform 
along the facade of the whole row, ornamented with 
fleur-de-lys and roses alternately. From those which 
now remain unspoilt the beauty of the original design 
may be partly realized. Here, too, we are on historic 
ground. In one of the houses Dickens’s friend Forster 
lived, and the novelist described it as the residence of 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. The great house, now numbers 59 
and 60 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was built by Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby, son of Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘‘brave” Lord Willoughby, and for a century was the 
residence of the Willoughbys—Earls of Lindsey and 
Dukes of Ancaster. Here, too, lived Spencer Perceval, 
the murdered Prime Minister. The old house adjoin- 
ing the arch was formerly the Sardinian Embassy, and 
under the low archway, though Mr. Wheatley does 
not mention it, poured in 1780 the furious Pro- 
testant mob to wreck the Catholic chapel behind. 
This is not the only building connected with the riots 
portrayed in Mr. Way’s book. There is also a pic- 
ture of the back entrance in Fetter Lane of Lang- 
dale’s Distillery, where some of the most dreadful 
scenes of the riots were enacted. The distillery was 
broken open, and from this back gateway the casks of 
spirit were rolled into Fetter Lane ; cask-heads were 
knocked in, and wallowing in the gutters lay lines of 
poor wretches lapping up the fiery hellbroth which was 
to bring to them oblivion and death. 

It would be ungracious to complain of this beautiful 
book that some of the picturesque bits of Old London 
have not been included in it, but it is almost a pity that 
Mr. Way could not have given us a little more. There 
are two quaint old houses in Aldgate High Street, over 
the gateway of what long ago was the Saracen’s Head 
Inn, which should be rescued from oblivion before they 
go, and a similar house opposite to them, which was 
for 250 years a famous optician’s. The one old house 
left in Fenchurch Street, too, over Fishmongers’ 
Alley, next door to Ironmongers’ Hall, should not 
be forgotten, nor should the quaint little excrescence 
stuck on the face of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate 
Street. Less than two years ago there disappeared one 
of the most picturesque of old London dwelling-houses, 
which had escaped the fire, in Great St. Helens, and in 
the memory of even young men there were dozens of 
such curious old buildings in the lanes running from 
Tower Street to Thames Street, not one of which now 
remains. 

But there is another class of houses, numerous ten 
years ago, but now few and far between, upon which 
Mr. Way might exercise his pencil before it is too late. 
The solid citizens’ houses of the later Stuart times are 
crying out to be drawn. There is yet one of them left 
behind some modern buildings in Mark Lane, the 
portico of which is a revelation. Catharine and Muscovy 
Courts, Seething Lane, still crumblingly remind us of 
neighbour Pepys, who lived hard by, as does also the 
ancient tavern at the corner of Hart Street and Seething 
Lane, where the sad Clerk of the Acts was wont to 
take his morning draught. Twenty years ago Billiter 
Square, Austin Friars, and Lime Street were full of such 
fine old mansions as now exist in Crosby Square ; and 
in another twenty years the few now remaining will 
have gone the way of all bricks and mortar. It would 
be well if Mr. Way or Mr. Railton could limn them all 
on stone before the inevitable comes, and preserve to 
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our children the knowledge that, whatever may be the 

shortcomings of the present generation, our great- 
andfathers had some ideas of dignity and reticence in 

their domestic architecture. . 


RELIGION IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians.” By Alfred 
iedemann, Ph.D., Professor in the University of 
Bonn. Illustrated. London: Grevel. 1897. 


ANY have taken in hand to enlighten us as to the 

gods of old Egypt and the worship of them. Most 
of our instructors on this subject may be roughly divided 
into two classes. We have had those who have used 
the old mythology to support preformed theories. We 
have also had those who from sheer ignorance, from 
the impossibility of obtaining more information, have 
led us astray. The work of Dr. Wiedemann cannot be 
classed with either. He has formed no previous theories. 
He is able to read the most difficult texts. His book 
contaiys facts. He leaves it to others to use them. 
His authority cannot be questioned. As the represen- 
tative of a young and vigorous school of hieroglyphic 
students, he stands in a position which cannot be 
shaken, and his word must be accepted as final on 
many difficult questions. We have faults of detail 
to find here and there, and we could wish that with 
the gyeatness of the stores at his command he 
had told us his opinion distinctly on certain views 
and ideas. In a book of this kind we should find some- 
thing as to the learning which Israel obtained in Egypt, 
and as to the influence of Egyptian teaching on early 
Christianity, both as to doctrine and as to cere- 
monial and symbolism. A writer of our own country 
not long ago undertook to prove that Christianity owes 
nothing to Egypt. In one respect he proved his case 
but too effectually, for he showed that many outward 
observances of the early Christians were purposely made 
as unlike as possible to those of the ancient religion. 
The priests shaved the whole head. The Christians con- 
tented themselves with a tonsure. The priests wore the 
skins of animals; the Christian dressed his ministers 
in embroidered vestments. But thi; is not what is 
meant by owing nothing to Egypt—very much the 
reverse. With regard to one class of modern views, 
those embodied, to put it briefly, in the so-called 
pyramid religion, Dr. Wiedemann is distinct enough, 
though he does not name the cult in question. He 
speaks of the sepulchral pyramids of the Old 
Kingdom and says they were ‘‘no more than geo- 
metrically formed tumuli of masonry, without any 
symbolical meaning.” This agrees fully with what 
Dr. Wallis-Budge says in ‘‘ The Mummy ” :—‘‘ There 
is no evidence whatsoever to show that they,” the 
Pyramids, ‘‘ were built for purposes of astronomical 
observations, and the theory that the Great Pyramid 
was built to serve as a standard of measurement is 
ingenious but worthless.” Dr. Wiedemann has else- 
where enlarged on this subject at some length, but in 
the present volume he is otherwise occupied. 

The form or plan of the work has precluded any 
attempt to make it chronological. Dr. Wiedemann 
has arranged his chapters under different heads, such 
as sun worship, solar myths, the chief deities, the 
foreign deities, the worship of animals, and so on. In 
each chapter chronology comes into prominence : but 
this is scarcely enough. The unlearned reader may 
well be puzzled, when he has, so to speak, unravelled 
the thread of one chapter, if he finds the same diffi- 
culty to be encountered in the next. True, our author 
in his Introduction compares the religion of Egypt 
with the religions of other countries. The Romans 
were designated ‘‘ brave.” The Jews were ‘‘reli- 
gious,” the Assyrians ‘‘ cruel,” but the old Egyptian 
was, before all, ‘‘conservative.” The gods were very 
differently worshipped at one period as distinguished 
from another. Different gods, also, were worshipped. 
Dr. Wiedemann is well aware of the fact, and mentions 
it frequently, but we fail to find any systematic or 
synoptic view of the course of these fluctuations. Dr. 


Petrie seems to hold that the kings of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties brought in Asiatic gods, and 
With the gods Asiatic morals and manners. 


In a trea- 
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tise on Egyptian worships we rather look for a chapter, 
arranged on strictly chronological principles, to teach 
the student, as briefly as possible, when, for example, 
Amen came in, or the Aten, or Serapis, and, if possible, 
even when Osiris and his family and his dog began to 
be worshipped. All these things are to be found in the 
volume, but we must look for them separately. Still 
this is an admirable piece of work, well illustrated, well 
translated, and well indexed. 

Dr. Wiedemann by no means denies that progress 
was made, ‘‘and that new views were attained to, 
either as the outcome of reflection or in consequence of 
foreign influence.” But, whether in his titles, his offices, 
or his script, or in anything else, the Egyptian feared to 
lose what ‘‘had formed the possessions and institutions” 
of his fathers. ‘‘It was pre-eminently in his religion that 
the Egyptian allowed full play to his conservative nature.” 
All the different systems of thought, all the ceremonies, 
the decorations of divine worship were retained together, 
and contradictions of all kinds abounded; ‘‘but they 
did not disturb the Egyptian, for he never attempted 
to systematize his conceptions of the different divinities 
into a homogeneous religion.” In. this sentence we 
find the argument of all Dr. Wiedemann’s book. He 
holds strongly that attempts to ‘‘ credit the nation with 
what never was theirs” are bound to fail. A recogni-. 
tion of this fact has been delayed or obscured from the 
first. The Greek, the Copt, the Latin could not under- 
stand it. The heathen Greek Herodotus, the Christian 
Eusebius, the Roman Juvenal, all alike ridiculed the 
religion of the man who could worship the mouse that 
was eaten as well as the cat that ate it. At times 
nevertheless the cult of one divinity prevailed over that 
of others. ‘‘At Abydos, for instance, in course of 
time, Anher, god of the city and of the Thinite nome, 
was almost entjrely displaced by Osiris.” But it seemed 
nothing odd that the worship of Anher went on all the 
time, and sooner or later he was made identical with 
Heru, or Horus, the son of Osiris. This elasticity was, 
we must feel sure, a difficulty when the early, pure, 
uncomplicated doctrines of Christianity were first 
preached. But later, when the worship of Anher could 
be transferred to St. George, that of Heru to St. Michael, 
that of Isis to the Virgin Mary, progress was more 
rapid, and even the priests came over. Whether directly 
or by way of antagonism the old symbolism survived, 
being, in fact, vital to the language and writing: the 
cross, the scarab, the sun, the moon, the stars and 
many other things essential to the worship of the 
ancient Egyptian survived and only one thing of im- 
portance died out—his wide and all-embfacing tole- 
rance. 


FICTION. 


** Corleone : a Tale of Sicily.” 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


NCE more Mr. Marion Crawford has, like the dog 

of Scripture, returned to those haughty Italian 
noblemen he has known and loved so long. Bridging 
the distance between one incident and another by flying 
pontoons of local colour, he has yet, in this latest book 
of his, found time not only for fine glossy pictures of 
society in Rome, but also for many grim pages of 
brigandage and crime. In Mr. Crawford’s second 
volume his second manner is made manifest, and this 
glad union of murder in the mountains with society in 
the city, although it is reminiscent of much that is. 
selling by tens of thousands, yet possesses its own 
peculiar and unforgettable aroma. With an ingenuity 
hitherto in ambush, the author of ‘‘ Corleone” has 
felt the pulse of the public, and fearful that if 
he published another book entirely concerned with 
the princes of Italy and the gags of the Italian 
gutter he would ride a good and profitable idea 
to a dull death, he has blandly stepped over the 
Straits of Messina. ‘‘ Brigands!” we seem to hear 
him murmur as, with the ominous and alluring pos- 
sibility of crime before him, he chortles over all 
the blood he will shed. To the professional local 
colourist a plot is an untoward thing, and it is with 
detail that he charms. ‘‘ Give a picture a good name 
and hang it” is his motto, and so Mr. Crawford calls 
his two volumes ‘‘ Corleone.” Feeling also that dis-: 
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tance lends enchantment to the private view, while we 
are yet in Rome Mr. Crawford lets us have thrilling 
peeps at the horrors of Sicily in which, when we have 
arrived at vol. ii., he invites us to wallow. Orsino, 
‘€a nobleman of Rome,” is the hero of the tale: a 
cold, proud man who steps reluctantly into love with 
Miss Vittoria Pagliaci, or d’Oriani, or Corleone—she 
is called by all these names indiscriminately. Vittoria 
has three wicked brethren, themselves nobles of Rome, 
though when they are at their country house in Sicily 
they are mere brigands. Orsino, quite by accident, 
shoots the youngest of the trio, and the incident forms 
an unfortunate bar to his marriage. Eventually a 
Roman nobleman confesses on his death-bed that 
Vittoria is not Pagliaci at all, but really one of the 
Spinelli, who are quite nice people. And so through a 
red sea of blood—there are more than fifty murders 
described or hinted in the book—we wade to the last 
pages, where the great dénowement awaits us; and 
while, with thankful hearts, we are learning that Vittoria 
is Spinelli, Mr. Crawford is wagging the gay finger of 
triumph at us as he gives the signal for the wedding- 
bells. However, as we say, to this author plot is 
unimportant, and although we cannot avoid noticing 
the rift within the lute, it is wiser to listen to its 
music. 

What could be better than the hint that an Italian 
nobleman’s grief ‘‘ was like the bite of a_horse-fly 
ina raw wound” (p. 43, ii.), or, p. 33, the statement 
which combines poetic simile with scientific instruction : 
**You may knock off a lizard’s tail with a switch, as 
most people know, but you cannot prevent the tail 
from growing again in the spring and summer, unless ” 
—Mr. Crawford adds as an afterthought—“ you kill 
the lizard outright ” ? 

It is unfortunately the reviewer’s duty not only to 
compile an anthology of good things, but also gently to 
reprove a fault, and we are compelled to say that there 
is occasionally a hurried carelessness in Mr. Crawford's 
style, which, though it betrays a quite natural wish to 
finish the book and have done with it, yet ought not to 
escape mention. This paragraph on p. 66 is not quite 
easy to understand: ‘‘ This place of the Corleone is 
directly in my line, and is one of the most important, 
because it is at a point through which I must pass, to 
make the railway at all, short of an expensive tunnel.” 
Also, quite at the beginning of the book there is a 
singular confusion of the concrete and the abstract in 
the following lines : ‘‘ There had been less room for his 
character to develop freely, since the great old house 
had been gradually filled by a large family.” Now 
unless, which is hardly likely, Mr. Crawford mistakes 
the mental for a photographic process, or for a 
morbid physical growth, the lines are obscure if not 
incomprehensible. It has been easy to scrape away 
enough local colour to lay bare the beauties and defects 
of Mr. Crawford’s work, but what shall we say of the 
local colour itself? How the peasants talk, what they 
eat, the colour of the melons they only sell to tourists, 
the shape of the knives with which they kill each other, 
are all here. The Aspinall of literature, Mr. Crawford 
blithely attempts to combine the art of the novelist with 
the functions of the gazetteer. We feel as we gaze 
upon his glowing palette that a story is superfluous. 
Rather, in the search for a medium, let him become a 
pastellist of the Glasgow school, or, at least, confine his 
ardours to the writing of ‘‘ impressions.” 


** Derelicts.” By William Locke. London: John 
Lane. 1897. 

Fiction has made familiar to us the struggles with 
society of a man who has suffered imprisonment and 
longs to regain a reputable footing The weak point 
of the chivalrous hero of Stephen Chiseley’s type is that 
he is two men, separate and irreconcilable. For the 
exigencies of the plot he must start as a fraudulent 
solicitor, an appropriator of trust-money, a potential 
spoiler of widows and orphans. To suit the author's 
ideal of him, he must undergo the hardly improving 
society of criminals and outcasts, and come out a man 
of exceptional honour and heroism. In this particular 
case he enlists our sympathies at every turn: his treat- 
ment of Yvonne shows the perfection of a delicate 
nature ; his pluck in carving out a livelihood in the face 
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of the world is indomitable. And we are asked to 
believe that he stole trust-money to get himself out of 
a temporary difficulty! There is one more initial im- 
probability in the book, to our thinking—Yvonne, how- 
ever childish, would hardly have married for the second 
time without making sure of her first husband’s death, 
But if the general behaviour of the ‘‘ derelicts” is un- 
convincing, the same cannot be said of their personali- 


ties. The author can draw a male man and a female’ 


woman and can write good English—three things less 
easy than they sound. Moreover, he can make his 
story interesting. We found the book readable right 
through. 


** Penarth ” (Digby, Long), by D. C. Parkinson, is 
all about a Cornish squire who was so powerful 
and had sucha large house that when he murdered 
or imprisoned the neighbours, or threw them over a 
cliff for the sake of variety, they did not feel that they 
had much right to object. Having got firm hold of the 
hero of the tale, whom he has every intention of 
slaying, and of the heroine against whom he cherishes 
‘* designs,” he naturally gives them a week or two to 
think things over and plot an escape, which comes off 
triumphantly in the last chapters. ‘‘ The squire it was 
who died.” But nobody takes much notice ; he is left 
in avery unpleasant pool. All this happened quite a 
long time ago, when people said ‘‘I like not him,” and 
other artless archaisms. 

‘*A Pedaller Abroad” (Causton & Sons), by Charles 
Simond, looks and is guide-book stuff, with numer- 
ous cycling hints which will be useful to any one 
meditating precisely the trip described, but are some- 
what uninteresting to the outsider, most of the ground 
covered being very well known. The illustrating 
photographs are attractive. 

‘* Billy and Hans” (Bliss, Sands), by W. J. 
Stillman, is the pathetic biography of two very human 
little prodigies in the way of squirrels. Mr. Stillman’s 
affection for them sometimes verges on the slightly 
comic by its inordinacy. But it is interesting to know 
how like ourselves are the squirrel folk, and Miss Lisa 
Stillman’s clever drawings give a very fascinating idea 
of Billy and Hans. 

Peggy’s Decision” (Simpkin, Marshall), by ‘‘ E.,” 
differs in one particular only from thousands of little 
books of like title, with a variation of proper name. 
Peggy having become engaged to one man, and 
promptly falling in love with another, actually decides 
to stick to the first one and brave the approval of the 
world. Her story is prettily told. 

‘Where the Surf Breaks” (Hurst & Blackett), by 
Mary Tench, isa collection of Irish sketches, somewhat 
desultorily connected by a plot of the vaguest. The 
sketches are what Irish sketches usually are—humorous 
and pathetic to a degree seldom inspired by the English 
prototype of poor Terence or poor Pat, a potato- 
patch seeming to carry with it none of the bucolizing 
influence of the cabbage garden. It is a book to laugh 
and cry over. 

‘*Pro Patria” (Digby, Long), by Jean Delaire, deals 
with the Franco-German war, and more especially with 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. Hatred of 
Germany is very naturally evident throughout, though 
M. Delaire makes out his case well. The illustrations 
(by one Alfred Touchemoulin) are spirited and clever, 
but somewhat ludicrous now and then to English 
eyes. 

‘**Rie’s Diary ” (Chatto & Windus), by Anné Coates, 
purports to be the journal of an zngénue with an uncom- 
fortably attractive sister. It reads like the work of a 
precocious schoolgirl. 

In ‘* Tales of the Rock” (Downey & Co.), by Mary 
Anderson, the Rock is Gibraltar and the tales deal with 
life both on and around it. Some are distinctly worth 
reading, others almost too slight for judicious inclusion 
in the collection. The illustrations are capital. 

‘*The Worship of Lucifer” (Digby, Long), by Mina 
Sandemann, shows some imagination in treating of an 
ancient idea—the expulsion of malign influences by 
means of a pure maiden. The poison scene where 
Puckle dies is the most dramatic point of the book. 

‘* A Californian Girl” (William Stevens) is a common- 
place, inoffensive little tale enough. The low-born 
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maiden is persuaded of a rival in the person of the 
invariable heiress-cousin, and the usual misunder- 
standing ends in the usual climax. 

Ptalith ” (Calcutta: Newman), by Kathleen Butt, 
is chiefly suggestive of Ouida at her worst, but 
takes an occasional tinge of passion and even poetry 
that redeems the flashy style. This is chiefly evident 
in the first story of the Egyptian king’s mistress. 
‘‘The Legend of the Brain Fever Bird” is pathetic, but 
“ Zafia,” the next tale, has little to be said for it. One 
distinctive mark on the book is refreshing : there is no 
faintest imitation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, such as 
slaps one in the face from the first page of most 
«India ” stories. 

‘Lawrence Clavering” (Innes), by A. E. W. 
Mason, shows that its author’s style is more fitted for 
the fighting romance than the society novel. ‘The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler” was a capital book. 
‘Lawrence Clavering” is hardly so good, but is a 
distinct advance on ‘‘ The Philanderers.” Mr. Mason 
reminds us at times of Stanley Weyman. Among the 
best scenes in the book is the scuffle in the dark room 
between Clavering and his cousin; one feels the dark- 
ness round them and hears them breathing as each 
listens and waits for attack. The love-making of the 
hero and his Dorothy is charmingly done. His half- 
hearted intrigue with the artist’s wife is told in a some- 
what woolly manner. The author appears to have 
changed his mind about it in process of writing. 

‘*The Sorrows of a Society Woman” (The Rox- 
burghe Press), by Mark English, is an execrable piece 
of work from every point of view. 

‘* The Charmer” (James Bowden), by Shan Bullock, 
is a merry tale of how a pretty young bride, settling in 
an Irish village and posing as her husband’s sister, sets 
the place by the ears by winning the heart of every 
bachelor in it to the detriment of their lawful sweet- 
hearts. The rivalry of David, Mark and Long William 
is really funny. We read the bright little book with 
much amusement. 

‘* A Strong Necessity ” (Jarrold & Sons), by Isabel 
Don, is a novel of the ‘‘ domestic” type, simply written 
and pleasing to read. The death of the writer between 
authorship and publication gives a pathetic interest to 
her work. This is touched upon, but by no means 
overdone, in the preface by the relative who corrected 
the proof-sheets. 

‘* A Book without a Man” (Elliot Stock), by Agnes 
Herbertson, if little more than a magazine ‘‘ short 
story,” is bright, graceful and pathetic enough to justify 
its appearance in book form. It gives an impression of 
being very young work. If so, it is more than pro- 
mising. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


NE of the chief events of rather a dull week has 
been Mr. Heinemann’s production of the ‘‘ New 
Letters of Napoleon I.,” which Lady Mary Loyd has 
translated from cae correspondence suppressed in the 
edition of the Second Empire. 


Another series cf letters will see the light for the first 
time in Mr. James T. Field’s ‘‘ Life of the Author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’” which Messrs. Sampson Low 
are issuing. The author was for many years on terms 
of friendship with Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and is able to 
supply some personal recollections and characteristic 
anecdotes. 

A work of special interest to art students is among 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s forthcoming publications. 
The rather formidable title is ‘‘ An Illustrated Record 
of the Retrospective Art Exhibition of the Work of the 
Gold and Silver Medallist, for the years 1884 to 1895, 
held at the South Kensington Museum, 1896.” It has 
been compiled by Mr. John Fisher, and contains re- 
productions of over a hundred and fifty of the suc- 
cessful studies. Another elaborate volume from the 
same firm is ‘‘The Art of Painting in the Queen’s 
Reign,” in which Mr. A. G. Temple briefly deals with 
the famous painters and paintings of the period. Sixty 
collotype illustrations from celebrated pictures accom- 
pany the text. 


The official organ of the spooks, ‘‘ Borderland,” 
ceases with the present number, but, as a consolation, 
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we are to have a re-issue of Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Real Ghost 
Stories,” which has been for some time out of print. 
Mr. Grant Richards is also publishing the seventh part 
of ‘‘ English Portraits,” in which Mr. Will Rothenstein 
portrays Mr. Robert Bridges and Professor A. Legros. 


An addition to Natural History is promised by Messrs. 
Cassell in a few days. ‘*‘ With Nature and a Camera” 
is the joint production of two brothers, Mr. R. Kearton, 
who is responsible for the literary matter, and Mr. 
o Kearton, who furnishes 180 photographs taken by 

imself. 


In the preparation of a Memoir of his father, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Arthur C. Benson is 
desirous of receiving any letters or biographical par- 
ticulars which may add to the completeness of the 
biography. They may be sent to him at Messrs. 
Macmillan’s, the future publishers. 


In her new novel, ‘‘ Deborah of Tod’s,” Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture has strayed from the realms of childhood, 
in which her previous stories were set. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder are publishing it immediately, together 
with ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” a narrative of 
historic battle-scenes. The author of the latter is the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett, who writes under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Vedette.” 


A rather remarkable sale is to take place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Monday next. The library to be disposed 
of consists chiefly of rare works relating to the dis- 
covery, history, literature, biography and aboriginal 
dialects of Spanish America. Some native editions ot 
learned Chinese and Japanese authors are among the 
lots. 

This week Messrs. Bliss, Sands have published a 
new Life of John Roberts, O.S.B., the founder of the 
Benedictine College at Douay, since transferred to 
Downside, near Bath. ‘‘A Benedictine Martyr in 
England ” has been written by Father Camm. 


The strike at Messrs. Ballantyne’s printing works 
has played havoc with publishers’ dates. Among the 
sufferers are Messrs. Gardner, Darton, who have been 
obliged to postpone the issue of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
‘* Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady Lion” until the 
15th inst. 

Among the travel volumes which will appear this 
month is Mrs. Bishop’s ‘‘ Korea and her Neighbours,” 
with Mr. Murray as publisher. Besides personal experi- 
ences, it will give an account of the recent vicissitudes 
and present position of the country, and will be illus- 
trated with maps and photographs taken by the author. 
Sir Walter C. Hillier will supply a preface. 

A copy of Miss Margaret McArthur’s ‘‘ History of 
Scotland” has been accepted by the Queen. The book 
forms one of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ Historical Course 
for Schools,” a series edited by the late Edward 
Freeman. 

The season has been rich in representative volumes 
of modern poets. To the list Mr. John Lane is adding 
the poems of Mr. William Watson, which, besides 
‘* The Hope of the World,” contains some new pieces 
and a selection from the poet’s contributions to the 
reviews. 

To the Christmas number of ‘‘Scribner’s” Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is contributing a new poem, which is 
called ‘‘ The Feet of the Young Man.” The issue also 
contains a fresh portrait of R. L. Stevenson, taken in 
1879, and an appreciation of Sir E. J. Poynter, by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 


The death of Charles A. Dana, the pioneer of modern 
American journalism, should give fresh life to his work 
on ‘The Art of Newspaper Making,” which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin published some two years ago. Certainly 
some contemporary aspirants might get by heart the 
deceased’s axiom that “If a man has not the moral 
courage to say ‘ Yes, I was wrong, and I don’t believe 
what I said at some former time,’ he had better retire 
from business, and never try to make another news- 
paper.” 

The Cambridge University Press has in active prepa- 
ration an edition of Sophocles, translated into English 
prose by Professor Jebb. 
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» The fourth volume in Messrs. Constable’s Popular 
Edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels will be ‘‘ Vittoria,” 
and it will be issued in the course of a few weeks. 


The novel which Sir Walter Besant has _ recently 
completed has been christened ‘‘ The Changeling.” 


Messrs. Longmans are issuing, in four volumes, Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson’s work on ‘‘ The Metaphysics 
of Experience.” 


Some useful features are to be incorporated in 
** Baily’s Fox-Hunting Directory for 1897-98,” which 
Messrs. Vinton have in the press. Besides sporting 
articles by Colonel Anstruther Thomson, Mr. H. Cum- 
berland Bentley and others, there is an alphabetical list 
of the packs of foxhounds throughout the kingdom, 
and the members of their staffs, and a directory of 
point-to-point races and of the winning hounds. 


Modesty is the keynote of some of the smaller pub- 
lishers’ advance notices. For example, Mr. Henry 
Drane considerately informs one that Mr. Louis Cres- 
wicke’s book of short stories, ‘‘ Love’s Usuries,” is 
**free from commonplace either in conception or treat- 
ment, and should stand the severest of all tests— 
reproduction in volume form.” 


The Life of Spurgeon, which has been compiled by 
his wife and his private secretary, Mr. Harrald, is so 
far advanced that the first volume may be expected 
early next month. It takes his career from the earliest 
times to his first ministry in the metropolis. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


5 le question of an improved army organization is one 

which is rapidly being forced upon the nation, and in the 
November “ Fortnightly ” Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke has 
a useful contribution to the discussion. Every other Great 
Power in Europe, he points out, has a military system which 
satisfies its requirements, and in these countries criticism is 
directed, not against the system, but against its details, and so 
acts as a useful stimulant towards perfection of organization. 
But in England it is the system itself which is rightly being 
attacked, and there is no doubt that the confidence of the nation 
in the efficiency of its land forces has been very much shaken. 
Our military system is not so much a copy as a parody of the 
Continental system. In fact, we have taken “a small portion 
of the German machine, and, having surrounded it with an 
incongruous assemblage of working parts, we vainly expect 
smooth and effective action.” The result is a costly failure. 
With the exception of an interesting “note” by Mr. Arthur 
Symons on George Meredith, in which he maintains that 
in his novels Mr. Meredith “ breaks every rule which could 
possibly be laid down for writing a novel,” and that he is 
not really a novelist at all but “a poet, struggling against the 
bondage of prose,” the remaining articles in the Review are 
not of unusual interest. M. Gabriel Mourey runs riot 
amongst recent French poetry and exhausts his adjec- 
tives in laudation of the Parnassians. Mr. Walter 
Sichel starts out with the intention of replying to 
Mr. Baumann’s article on “Unprincipled Toryism,” but 
ends by unconsciously agreeing with him; for he explains 
that Toryism has only “a traditional spirit,’ and not 
“principles,” and that this spirit is “in harmony with 
progress, but hostile to precipitation.” Mr. Baumann said 
nothing more than this. Mr. H. W. Wilson gives a 
useful history of the Behring Sea seal dispute from the 
beginning, and makes us wonder more than ever at the strange 
conduct of the United States in the matter. Modern French 
drama, dramatic criticism and the Parisian theatres of to-day 
are reviewed by M. Augustin Filon in no patriotic spirit. An 
English critic would probably find more good in all three 
than he does. Mr. Fox-Bourne denounces strongly the 
action of the Cape Government with regard to “the 
Bechuana rebels,” and says that Mr. Chamberlain has 
been misled and hoodwinked by the Cape authorities. The 
necessity for a change in our fiscal policy and the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Customs Union is forcibly insisted upon 
by Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw, if we would avoid the pit towards 
which international competition is hurrying us. The only alter- 
native, he points out, is the reduction of the standard of life 
and comfort to the lowest level at which human beings in any 
ee of the world are willing to exist. In an article on Lord 

oberts and the Indian frontier policy, Lieut.-General 
M‘Leod Innes agrees with our contention that it is the 
“forward” policy which has roused the .frontier tribes 
to insurrection. The sad lot of the West Indian sugar- 
producer is dealt with by Mr. Hugh Chisholm and the possible 
remedies discussed. A countervailing duty on sugar, he 
rightly declares, is the only possible way of fighting the bounty 
systems of France and Germany and saving the West Indian 

olonies from ruin. A commonplace contribution to the flood 
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of Tennysonian appreciations by Mr. Harold Spender, and an 
historical survey of our relations with France in Africa, by 
“ Diplomaticus,” conclude the number. 

The “National Review” has one of the best articles on 
Tennyson’s “ Life” that we have seen in any of the magazines, 
It is by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who, along with Ruskin and 
Edward FitzGerald, is only a qualified admirer of the poet. 
He still retains his old enthusiasm for the earlier poems. It is 
the Tennyson of “The Idylls of the King” for whom his 
admiration is qualified. Like many of us, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
feels that “as soon as the genuine inhabitants of Fairyland 
can be interpreted as three virtues or three graces they cease 
to fascinate.” In the “Idylls” the real creatures of fancy 
of the “ Morte d’Arthur” become the puppets of the judicious 
moralist. “The likeness of King Arthur to the Prince 
Consort takes all the vigour out of the prehistoric per- 
sonage. The Prince Consort, no doubt, deserved Tenny- 
son’s profound respect ; but when we find him masquerading 
among the Knights of the Round Table, his admirable 
propriety of behaviour looks painfully like insipidity and 
incapacity for his position.” It was not that in the later 
years the old Tennysorian power was extinct. “Many of the 
poems up to the last had all the old exquisite charm, and the 
older poems never lost it.” Mr. Leslie Stephen simply 
chronicles the historical fact that “the publication of the 
‘ Idylis’ marks the point at which some disciples were sensible 
of a partial refrigeration of their zeal.” Mr. Hugh Marshall Hole 
takes up the cudgels against Mr. Blake on behalf of Rhodesia 
and the Chartered Company, but he does not deal with 
Mr. Blake’s pessimist views respecting the future prospects of 
either the country or the Company. The Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves, the Agent-General for New Zealand and a former 
Prime Minister of the Colony, has an interesting account 
of the establishment and the working of compulsory arbi- 
tration in labour disputes there. He speaks highly of its 
results, and says that since it came into operation there have 
been virtually no strikes or lock-outs in the Colony. “An 
Old Harrow Captain” pleads for an extra day for the Eton 
and Harrow Cricket Match, so as to avoid the drawn games 
which have been so frequent of late years. The extra day, he 
suggests, might be deducted from the holidays. The question 
of our military system is also treate dint he Review, this time 
with reference to the place of the Volunteer force in Imperial 
defence, in a reprint of a lecture to the West of Scotland 
Tactical Society by Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Balfour. He devotes 
his attention mainly to the argument of the Extreme Naval 
School that the Volunteer system is useless because, once Eng- 
land’s command of the sea, which renders invasion impossible, is 
lost, the Volunteers would be powerless to cope with the immense 
masses of troops that could be poured into the country. His 
answer is that these naval writers take no account of the inter- 
mediate stage between invasion and the complete victory of 
the invaders, and that the resistance of the Volunteers would 
give time for a new fleet to be collected from our foreign 
stations, which might recover the naval supremacy which had 
been lost. The interest of the November number of the Review 
is seriously diminished by a long symposium on bimetallism, 
but there are the usual excellent domestic, colonial and American 
chronicles of the month. 

In the “ Cornhill” Mr. Rolf Boldrewood describes the difficult 
work that was so successfully accomplished by J. R. Hardy, 
the first Goldfields Commissioner, and his assistant, Essington 
King. Not only had the first Commissioner to use his own 
invention and initiative in his unprecedented position among 
the miners, but he also had to make a stand against those in 
high places who wished to hamper gold-mining in order to 
preserve older industries, or who looked upon it as a legitimate 
source of a large revenue. Mr. Walter Wood tells how Robert 
Lyde, in the year 1692, with the tardy assistance of a boy, re- 
captured his ship from seven French privateersmen. 

The tenth volume of “Atalanta,” published by Marshall, 
Russell & Co., contains an endless number of interesting things. 
The volume extends from October 1896 to September 1897, 
and includes a frontispiece to each monthly portion. Each of 
these is splendidly produced ; and the whole set forms one of 
the most attractive features of the paper. The reading matter 
is suitable for all sorts and conditions, from the maiden who 
prefers her love story to the old gentleman who desires nothing 
of the “silly element.” There are also articles on history, on 
things uncanny, and adventure. Then there are the “ Letters 
to a Débutante, by a Woman of the World,” wherein we find 
advice on matters of the very gravest importance to young 
ladies entering society. This series of articles will, no doubt, 
be devoured with great eagerness by a large majority of the 
fairer sex ; and those on artistic and scientific subjects will be 
devoured with equal eagerness by the older generation. Another 
excellent series is that given under the title of ‘The School of 
ar gmap al They are intended expressly for young ladies, 

ut we can see no reason why they should not also be applicable 
to the male portion. They give much valuable information, 
though (as journalists) we feel inclined to rebel when the writer 
of the articles says that “ journalism is a difficult, tiresome and 
ill-paid profession.” That it is a difficult profession, no one who 


has endeavoured to become a competent journalist can deny ; but - 
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we shrink from giving colour to the statement that it is either 
“tiresome” or “ill-paid.” A good workman can always 
command good wages, and any one who takes any interest in 
his or her work will not find it tiresome. There are numberless 
other articles which we have not room to mention. The task 
of editing “ Atalanta” is ably done by Mr. Edwin Oliver. 

The “Canadian Magazine” contains articles on the 
Universities of Nova Scotia and the Royal Society of Canada. 
Mr. John Charlton contributes a note on the emancipation of 
Canada from commercial dependence upon the United States. 

The “Pall Mall Magazine” contains a fluffy picture of a 
winged and white-robed lady sitting on a rock, labelled 
NIGHT (Nvé). It is refreshing to know that some one in these 
ignorant days still possesses a Greek lexicon. And we are 
glad the artist did not attempt the affectation of inscription 
characters, especially as it is the presence of the accent that 
puts the possession of a Liddell and Scott beyond a doubt. On 
the other hand, there are some delightful photographs of a 


penguin rookery. 
(For This Week’s Books see page 532.) 


—— 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7Zhe price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs dssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 frinted Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


(Jay's, Lrp.) 
163 198 
REGENT STREET REGENT STREET 
(Two doors from (Opposite 


New BurtincTon STREET). Conpuit STREET). 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
FUR GARMENTS 


READY for IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


IN TASTEFUL COMBINATIONS of the FASHIONABLE 
FURS of the SEASON. 


Gentlemen’s Fur Lined Overcoats from £10. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 


ArTHUR Cotuins. Every Evening at 7.45 (doors o at 7.1 Ds and Morning 
Performance every Saturday at 1.45, ‘‘ THE WHITE HEATHER.” Box Office 
open from ro A.M. all day. For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


NEWCASTLE -UPON-TYNE SCHOOL BOARD. 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRAL (DAY) CLASSES. 

WANTED, a LADY (25 to go years of age) of high Scholastic attainments and 
proved teaching ability, in the capacity of ASSISTANT. 

The Principal is a B.A. and BSc (Lond.) The Pupil-Teachers (86 per cent. 
female) attend in rotation. Several Pupil-Teachers from this centre have matricu- 
lated at the University of London. 

Commencing 4120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150. 

Applications, on foolscap, stating % —— experience, and when at 

% together with three testimonials of recent date, should reach me not later 
than November 20. 

The appointment will probably be made in December. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

School Offices, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ALFRED GODDARD. 
November 6, 1897. Cc. lerk. 


FASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
: the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE CHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ‘‘ H. x.” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.—School 


for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces _ 


South, overlooks Sea. Private field for Games. Fees, 60-80-100 guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DIC- 


TIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of 
Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, By MICHAEL BRYAN. Imperial 
8vo. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by R. E. 
GRAVES, of the British Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 3s. 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: a Dictionary 


of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising English, American, 
Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian Slang. With 
Philological Notes, and Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and 
Edited by Professor ALBERT BARRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich, and 
CHARLES G, LELAND, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ‘‘ The 
English Gypsies and their Language,” &c., ‘‘ Hans Breitmann,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. I5s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 


concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries, and more particularly of Distinguished Natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By THOMPSON CooPER, F.S.A. With a 
— bringing the work down to 1883. 2 vols. post 8vo. 5s. 
each, 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY of POETICAL 


QUOTATIONS. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 


QUOTATIONS ; including Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms 
and Phrases. With all the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
Edlations. With Index Verborum. 622 pages. Post 8vo. 5s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a Dictionary 


of Synonymous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate 
signification of words of similar meaning. By Ven. C. J. SMITH, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Jamaica, Illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers. With the Author's latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smiru, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, Kindred 


Words and their Opposites. Collected and Contrasted by Ven, C. J. 
SmitH, M.A. Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. New 


Edition. Revised, with Notes, Appendices, and Index, by HENRY 


WILSON. 2 vols. post 8vo, 5s. each. 
A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By W. S. TEUFFEL, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Re- 
vised with considerable additions by Professor L. SCHWABE. Trans- 
lated by G. C. W. Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature, 
King’s College, London. Vol. I. The Republican Period. Vol. II, 
The Imperial Period. 2 vols, medium 8vo, 15s. each. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se 


aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, 
edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL PosTGATE. Tom. I. quo continentur 
Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovidius. Large post 4to, 21s. net. Or in Two Parts, paper wrappers, 
gs. net each. 

*.* The above is the first volume of the New Edition of the ‘‘ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum,” which has been in preparation for several years. 
The whole will be completed in four parts, making two volumes. 


HISTORY of MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present Time. By RICHARD FALCKEN- 
BERG, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Erlangen. Trans- 
lated by A. C. ARMSTRONG, Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan 
University, New York. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BOOK SALES of the YEAR 1897. Con- 
taining a Detailed Description of all the most Important Books Sold 
at Auction, with the Names of the Purchasers, and the prices realized, 
With Complete Indexes of Names and Subjects, and General Intro- 
duction and Notes. By TEMPLE Scott. Pott 4to. printed on 
antique laid paper at the Chiswick Press. Edition limited. 15s. net. 
*,* A few copies of Vols. for 1895 and 1896 left at 15s. net each, 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE ‘‘ WEBSTER.” 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 


ARY. 2,118 pages. 3,500 Illustrations. Medium 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, alter- 
native spelling, etymology, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, com- 
prising :—Noted Names of Fiction; a Brief History of the En lish 
Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c. 
“ A thoroughly practical and useful Dictionary.”—Standard. 
“A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“We recommend the new ‘ Webster ’ to every man of business, every father of 
a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” _ 
St. James's Gazette. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, ON APPLICATION, 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ae. The Story of (Stanley hee ys A. & C. Black. 5s. 
American Historical Review. Vol. III. No. 1. Ma 
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QUEE 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY Jj. WOOD. 
Organist, Mr. PER ITT. 
Admission Free ; Reserved ay! 3S., 2S., 18., and 6d. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’ s Hall Teh Orchestra. 


To-day 
BRUNO STEINDEL. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., ss 2s. 6d., and 1s., of usual Agents and Robert Newman’s 
Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


ME. SCHULZ-CURTIUS’ WAGNER CONCERTS. 
Seventh Series. 
QUEEN’S HALL, Autumn, 7. 
Second Concert, Tuesday, November 16 ae a? (for 8.15). 
Conductor—Herr FELIX MOT 
First and only e of d of Bayreu' 

Suite, “ L’Arlésienne,” No. 1 (Bizet). Songs, “ s Monte 
Pincio,” “A Swan” (Grieg)—Madame Gulbranson. mphony in F, No. 8 

legiri ner rauermarsch from ‘‘ Die Gétterdammerung agner, 
Closing Scene from «Die Gétterdammerung ” (Wagner). 
Briinnhilde—Madame Gulbranson. 

Reserved Seats, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., at the Box Office, 
Queen's Hall; Chappell ; Tree ; usual Agents ; or Mr. Schulz-Curtius, 16 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Piccadilly, Ww. 


EPPS’S 


NUTRITIOUS. 
GRATEFUL. 


COMFORTING. COCOA. 
AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


GARIN, 
Proprietors—MM. { EUGENE, 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A 1a CARTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment 


THE MOST 


From the Savoy. 


per day; for two, from ras. Suites of 


Bedrooms for one 
Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 


person from 7s. 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, | private 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in ay _ Orchestra plage 
during Dinner and 


. RITZ. 
Managers {C- Chef de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


POSITION UNRIVALLED. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, REGENT STREET, W. 


Quiet, Open, and Healthy Situation in Fashionable and Convenient 
Locality, near the Best Shops &c. 


TABLE D’HOTE or A LA CARTE. 
Private Apartments for “ems Receptions, Dinners, 


Tariff on application to the Manager. 
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—— 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


Suppressed in the Collection published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 


I vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


The 77MES.—‘* These letters show the Scapin-side of the great captain and organizer. 
They are seldom much to his credit, and they are all the more interesting. We marvel more 
than ever at the broad grasp of affairs; we see the cunning that habitually leavened his state- 
craft ; the shameless indifference to truth; the Jesuitism, which, as he avows in one of the 
letters, considered all means justifiable for the attainment of his ends. He made such slight 
allowances for mistakes or infirmities that the letters could rarely have been pleasant reading for 
the recipients.” 


The SPECTATOR.—* The style in which they are written is a model of conciseness 
and suitability. The writer who should strive to get the greatest effect out of the fewest 
words could not do better than study these incomparable despatches,” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Epmunp Gossg, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Gosse has been remarkably successful in bringing into focus and 
proportion the salient features of his vast and varied theme. We have read the book not only with pleasure, but 
with a singular emotion. His criticism is generally sympathetic, but at the same time it is always sober.” 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Epowarp 


Dowpen, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

The ATHENZUM.—"‘A history for lovers of literature ; it gives us a more sympathetic notion of the 
spirit of French writers than any book which has been written in English. Certainly the best history of French 
liserature in the English language.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A history of literature as histories of literature should be written.” 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 


Givsert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

The 7/M£S.—“ A sketch to which the much-abused word ‘brilliant’ may be justly applied. Dealing in 
400 pages with a subject which is both immense and well worn, Mr. Murray presents us with a treatment at once 
comprehensive, penetrating, and fresh. By dint of a clear, freely moving intelligence, and by dint also of a style 
at once compact and lucid, he has produced a book which fairly represents the best conclusions of modern 
scholarship.” 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their Influence 


on English Education. By Sir Josuua Fircu, LL.D., formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Training 
Colleges. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. {Great Educators. 


The ATHENA UM.—“ Sir Joshua Fitch has done his work well. In dealing with the educational side of 
both men he is at his best, and all teachers should read and mark Chapters III., IV., V., IX., and X.” 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ, Translated from 


the Persian by GerrrupE LowTuiaNn BELL. 1 vol. és, 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes Wurstey, Author 


of “A Book of Scoundrels.” With a Portrait of Sir Thomas Urquhart, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897 : a Review of the 


Period. Contributions by Sir Cuartes Dike, Mr. Joun Burns, Mr. JosepH Penne Lt, Mr. LIONEL 
Jounson, &c., and many Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Great Lives and Events. 


THE NEW AFRICA: a Journey up the Chobe and down the 


Okovanga Rivers. By Auret Scuutz, M.D., and Aucust Hammar, C.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 70 
Illustrations and a Map, 28s. 


The 7/MES.—“ There is not a page which the reader need regard as dull, and so graphically and unpre- 
tentiously is the story told that before the end of the volume is reached the scene and circumstances appear to 
have long formed a part of the familiar knowledge of the reader.” 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsxr. With a Portrait. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


LONDON : 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE BETH BOOK. 


Being a Study from the Life of Elizabeth 
Caldwell Maclure, a Woman of Genius. 


By SARAH GRAND, 
Author of “ The Heavenly Twins.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


First Review.—“ Only a woman of genius could 
have done it. It is one of the most tender, pene- 
py se 2 and i | impressive stories we have read for many 


IN THE 
PERMANENT WAY, 


And other Stories. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DAILY MAIL.—“ The spirit of India 
breathes and palpitates in every line of these stories. 
Richness of thought, grace of expression, and depth 
of feeling and sympathy are here combined with mas- 
culine vigour, and with a dramatic force which is 
hardly less than tremendous. Mr. Kipling perhaps 
excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living writer to whom 
we can look for such stirring, such virile, such in- 
tensely human stories of India. 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Stevenson, 
Author of ‘ The Ebb-Tide” &c. Second Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The 7/MES.—‘‘ Neither Stevenson himself nor any 

one else has given us a better ple of a 

story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 

character who will be treasured up in the memo 

along with David Balfour and Alan Breck, even with 

D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By 


CAINE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Of this novel Ten Editions, comprising 
123,000 Copies, have been sold. 
The SKETCH.—“‘ It quivers and palpitates with 
passion, for even Mr. Caine's bitterest detractors can- 
not deny set he is the possessor of that rarest of all 


gifts—genius 
MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of ‘The Dancer in 
Yellow” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Keen ob- 
servation, delicate discrimination, a pleasant, quiet 
humour, rare power of drawing characters that are 
both absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 


Ames, Author of “The Spoils of Poynton.” 
cond Edition. _ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A work of art, so 
complex, so many-coloured, so variously beautiful! It 
is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich 
imagination, by an educated temperament ; it is a life 
sung in melodious prose, and that, it seems to us, is the 
highest romance.” 


LAST STUDIES. By MHuvzserr 
CRACKANTHORPE, Author of Wreckage.” With 
an Introduction by Henry JAMEs, and a Portrait. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
The ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ A very strik- 
ingly original romance, which will hold the attention of 
aus read it, and establish the author's reputation at 
once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister. 
even terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of real 
genius. 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 


MEREDYTH. By M. Hamitton, Author of 


HAL. 


** McLeod of the erons” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 
The OBSERVER.—“ Miss Hamilton has _ seldom 


written to better advantage. There is a distinctly 
human note throughout, and the author displays her 
insight into everyday life and its complications.” 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Anniz 


E. Hotpswort, Author of “ Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
The PALL MALL CAZETTE. —‘ Bright, whole- 
some, and full of life and movement, Miss Holdsworth 
has, too, a very witty style.” 


MRS. JOHN FOSTER. Being the 
Papers and Letters of John Foster, Esq., of Fos- 
terton, edited and arranged by his Great-nephew, 
Martin Fordyce. By GRANVILLE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN SUMMER ISLES. By BuRTON 


Dies. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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J, NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE RIP’S REDEMPTION: a Trooper’s Story. By 
E. Livincstone Prescott, Author of “ Scarlet and Steel.” Extra crown 
8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

Well written.”—Standard. 

‘* Extremely interesting.” — Manchester Guardian. 

A piece of work as unflinching as it is incisive.” — Literary World. 
** A story of surpassing beauty and tenderness."—Hastings Times. 


LADY ROSALIND; or, Family Feuds. 


By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Quite up to her high standard......very enjoyable."— Western Morning News. 


A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM : a Tale of the Land of the 
Gorpon Stasies, M.D., R.N. Well Illustrated. Extra crown 

vo. gilt, 5s. 
“ A fascinating tale for boy or girl.” —Record. 


IN THE SWING OF THE SEA. By J. Macponatp 
of the World’s Roof” &c. Illustrated. Extra crown 
VO. 38. 6d. 


‘* A lively romance such as boys and girls love.”—Record. 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES: Essays on the Christian 
Faith. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen, and containing Con- 
tributions from the BisHor of RocHEsTer, Bishop Barry, Canon Scott- 
Canon Newsoit, the Rev. J. E. C. Professor 
and the Rev. T. B. Srronc. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES OF THE EAST: a Set of Forty Full-page 


Original Drawings to Illustrate the Life of Our Lord and the Preaching of St. 
— ry Notes and Explanations. By Mrs. RENpEL Harris. Imperial 
vo. 8s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. By Canon Girpte- 


STONE. Revised and Re-written from an Earlier Work. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WHAT IS SIN? A Volume of Select Sermons Preached 


before the University of Oxford. By Canon McCormick, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A valuable work.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


J. NISBET & CO., Lim., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


MUDIES 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W:, and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And {0 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Ready Tuesday, November 16. 


LULLABY LAND: Poems for Children. By Evucene 


Fietp. Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 
Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uncut or gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: Showing how England 


Hazarded her Naval Supremacy and the Horrors which followed the Interrup- 
tion of her Food Supply. By CHarLes GLEIG. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and other Poems. By 


Dora S1GerRson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SONGS from PRUDENTIUS. By Ernest GiLuat 


Smit. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
BY WALTER CRANE, 


CINDERELLA’S PICTURE-BOOK, containing :—r. Cin- 


derella. 2. Puss in Boots. 3. Valentine and Orson. Reissue, with New 
Cover Design, End Papers, and newly written Preface. The Three bound in 
1 vol. with a decorative cloth cover, 4s. 6d. ; separately, 1s. each. 


THE COMING of LOVE, and other Poems. By 


TuHEoporE Watts-Dunton. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Lowry, Author of 
** Make Believe” and ‘‘ Women’s Tragedies.” With 6 Etchings by E. Philip 
Pimlot. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. By Netra Syrert, 


Author of “‘ Nobody’s Fault.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG: a Novel. By Evetyn 
Suarp, Author of ‘‘ Wymps” and “‘ At the Rilton Arms.” ‘Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“There is a decided fascination about Miss Sharp's novel...... Kathleen is a 
charming character, charmingly described, with a certain sureness of detail that 
seems to indicate a study from life...... Throughout the book its author displays 
keen insight, and powers of analysis of human feelings which are above the 
average.” — Observer. 


DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke, Author of 


** At the Gate of Samaria.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* Mr. Locke tells us his story in a very true, a very moving, a very noble book. 
If any one can read the last chapter with dry eyes we shall be surprised........ 
* Derelicts’ is an impressive book, an important book........Yvonne is a creation 
that any artist might be proud of.” —Daily Chronicle. 


DEATH, the KNIGHT, and the LADY: a Ghost 
Story. By H. pe Vere Sracroo.e, Author of “ Pierrot.” Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** Almost worthy of the elder Hawthorne.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MAX: a Novel. By Jutian Croskey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* We are reminded at times of the methods of Mr. George Moore, and at other 
times of Mr. Gissing, but these memories are never to the disadvantage of Mr. 
Croskey........ The opium scenes impress us as by far the best of their kind in 
English fiction.”— Daily Chronicle. 


A CHILD in the TEMPLE: a Novel. By Frank 
Matuew, Author of “‘ The Wood of the Brambles.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
* A very delicately wrought story, a very charming piece of literature.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


MIDDLE GREYNESS: a Novel. By A. J. Dawson, 
Author of “‘ Mere Sentiment.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Two leading ideas combine to make this book (‘ Middle Greyness *) one of the 
most powerful and fascinating that have come under our notice.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


CECILIA: a Novel. By Stantey V. Makower, Author 
of ‘‘ The Mirror of Music.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ There is a vivid realism which betrays careful study.”—anchester Guardian. 


SYMPHONIES. By Grorce Ecerton. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 
‘* The very considerable gifts of ‘George Egerton’ are displayed in this book. 
She has unlearned none of the literary deftness which made ‘ Keynotes’ a notable 
book of its year." —Academy. 


THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a Romance. 
By Ricuarp Le GALLiENNE. 6s. 
“* Mr. Le Gallienne is no imitator of a classic, but he has made his ‘ Golden Girl,” 
or three parts of it, pure phantasy, with the spirit of Sterne hovering benignantly in 
the air." —Daily Chronicle. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK and HER TIMES: a Novel. 
y GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 6s. 


“ We cordially recommend Mrs. Atherton’s book as one of the most interesting 
books of the year."—Padi Mall Gazette. 


KING NOANETT: a Story of Devon Settlers in Old 


Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. By F. J. Stimson. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations by Henry Sandham. 6s. 


“** King Noanett’ is not inferior to the bewitching ‘ Lorna Doone.’ "—Academy. 


SELECTED POEMS of JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 


With a Biographical and Critical Preface by Louise Imocen GvuINEY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LYRICS. By Joun B. Tass. Uniform with the Author’s 


Poems. Square 32mo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FLIGHT of the KING: a Full, True, and Parti- 
cular Account of the Escape of his Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. 
after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN Fra. With 16 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure and over roo other Illustrations. 21s. net. 

** Puts to shame nine out of ten of the fashionable historical novels of the day.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL.D. 
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MACMILLAN 60,'S NEW BOOKS. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By his Son. With Photogravure Portraits of ' ord ee son, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c. Facsimiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures by 
G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s Edition, 


in 23 volumes, cloth, in cloth case, 23s. net. Leather, in cloth cabinet, 
375. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vdls. globe 8vo. 


price rs. 
VOLUME IV. COMPLETING THE WORK. 


LIF E of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 
W. M. Stoang, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, 
or in 4 vols, at 24s. net aa Supplied only in Sets. 
Also ready, Vols. I.-[II., and Parts 1-14. 
Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and the 
volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the subscriber. 
TIM ES.—‘ The most magnificent of modern Lives of Napoleon.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS :” a Story of the Grand 


Banks. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Never before has Mr. Kipling made more living characters, 
and never before has he described so weli the vast waste spaces of the sea. The 
book is, in truth, a sea-book, and from first to last the lap of the waves against a 
boat's side and the humming of the waters are in our ears.” 


Gilt backs, in cloth box, 21s net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY POETS. In Eight Volumes. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. LONGFELLOW. 
BYRON. SHELLEY. 
COWPER. SOUTHEY. 
KEATS. | WORDSWORTH. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
By the late DEAN VAUGHAN. 
UNIVERSITY and OTHER SERMONS. By C. J. 
VavGuan, D.D., late Dean of Llandaff. With a Preface by an Old Friend 
and Pupil. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE.—New Volume. 


Pott 2s. 6d. 
SELECT MASTERPIECES of BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor Richarp G. 
Mou tron. M.A. (Camb.), &c. 
Text of the Revised ’ Version is used by special permission of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Volumes I. and II. now ready. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in Paragraphs, 
with an Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In Eight Volumes, to 
be published monthly. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 
Vol. I. GENESIS—NUMBERS. 
Vol. Il. DEUTERONOMY--II SAMUEL. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by Prof. BURY, Trinity College, Dublin. 


CHARLES the GREAT. By Tuomas Hopocxn, D.C.L. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


MISS MOUSE and HER BOYS. By Mrs. Motesworrn. 
With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
ATHENA UM.—“ Will doubtless be heartily welcomed by friends of her many 
predecessors.” 


NEW BOYS’ BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Pott 4to. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a RED DEER. By the Hon. J. W. 


ForTESCUE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 16s. 
THE SECRET of HEGEL ; being the Hegelian System in 


Origin, Form, and Matter. By Jas. STIRLING, 
LL.D. Edin. New Edition, unabridged but carefully revi 


Edinburgh Otiver & Boyp. 
London: SimpkIn, MAKksHALL, Hamitton, & Co., Limited. 


BRITISH WEATHER CHART, 1898. By B. 
Jenkins, F.R.A.S 


Spectator.—‘* Unfortunately he is no random gueseer, but a scientific meteoro- 
who merits our attention.’ 


At the Bookstalls, or for 64d. from 
R. Morcan, Publisher, Norwood, S.E. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

‘ BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 


4 140 STRAND, W,C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 30 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol. with Portrait, demy 8vo. 16s. 


will appeal to many sympathies, per- 
lierary, and religious. As a Catholic the author enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning, and these 
pages throw additional and interesting sidelights on the character and genius of 
cacn of these distinguished men. Few * Recollections’ of late years, if any, furnish 
more pleasant reading than these.” 

Spectator.—‘ Likely to be widely read, for they will interest all readers.” 

Graphic.— A book of remarkable and varied interest—worthy of the cultured 
mind and of the fine temper of its distinguished author.” 


A MEMOIR of ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal 


of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, BLANcHE CLouGH. With 
2 Portraits, 8vo. 12s. 6d 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The writer of these memoirs has fairly earned our gratitude 
for her record of this good, sincere, and tender woman.’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LETTERS of 


the Right Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by 
Rosert Eapon Leaver. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 
Sh field Telegraph.— Mr, Leader has done a good work. He has produced for 
he public a life-like portrait of a remarkable public man.’ 


BENIN, the CITY of BLOOD: an Account 


of the Benin Expedition. By R. H. Bacon, Commander R.N. _ Illustrated 
by W. iH. Overend. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Standari.—‘‘The magic, the glamour, the strange melancholy, the deadening 
influence of giant forest and tangled undergrowth are conveyed in these pages in a 
manner that is curiously fascinating. Commander Bacon succeeds in recalling the 
scenes throngh which he has passed Higher praise than this we could not give. 
His boox is valuable because it reveals West Africa to the untravelled Englishman, 
and makes him acquainted with the problems which it is our Imperial destiny to 
work out in that rich but unhealthy region. 

Laily Mail.—‘‘ Commander Bacon was Intelligence officer to the expedition, 
and his personal record of the advance on Ologbo, of the fighting in the bush and at 
the cross roads and Agagi, of the capture of Benin, and of the horrors of human 
sacrifice and the practice of Ju-Ju is as fascinating as it evidently is complete and 
accurate." 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in ENGLISH 


FURNITURE. By K. Warren Ciouston. With 200 Illustrations by 
the Author. Demy 4to. handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In conjunction wi 
Messrs. Deb & Fr y:) 

Standard.—‘‘In Mr. Clouston’s handsome quarto, with its 200 illustrations 
charmingly drawn by the authorand admirably reproduced, we have an attractively 
written history of a remarkable artistic movement and the man who directed. Mr. 
Clouston has done his work thoroughly well, and has produced a book which will 
be of real value, not only to the serious student of the history of furniture, but to 
every om who wishes to be well informed upon a topic at once so pleasant and 
so popu 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES: an Account of 


Glass Drinking Vessels in England from Early Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By ALsert HarTsHorne, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
about 70 Tinted Plates and several hundred Illustrations in the Text. Super- 
royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 

herent —‘‘ An important contribution to the library of the serious antiquary and 
collector. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Mr, Hartshorne has been fortunate in finding a subject 
about which literally nothing was known, even by would-be connoisseurs, and he 
has risen to the height of his opportunity in a wonderful _—_ A fortnight ago the 
collector of old English glasses was working in darkness...... ay such a collector 
has but to become the possessor of this sumptuous quarto aa the whole sequence 
of glass- poy 2 not only in England but on the Continent, from primitive times to 
the end of the last century, is before him. It is a monograph which must remain 
the one authority on English glasses.” 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of 


a Literature at University College, Liverpool, ‘ethos of “‘ The English 
ovel,”’ ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Speaker.—“In our judgment Mr. Raleigh's volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly 
good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment of 
his subject is vigorous, manly and most sensible.’ 

St. James's Gazette.—“ As brimful of discerning criticism and fruitful suggestion 
as it is throughout lively and inspiriting.’ 


BALLADS of the FLEET. By Rewnneti 


Ropp, C.B., C.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
‘“*THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


THE REMINISCENCES of a HUNTSMAN. 


By the Hon. Grant Lev F. =LeY. With the Original 
John Leech, and several Geivaond Plates and other Illustrations by G 
Jalland. Large 8vo. handsomely bound, rss. ; Large-paper Edition, limited 
to 200 Copies, 42s. net. 


THE ART of DEER STALKING. : 


Wituiam Scropre. With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer and 9 
Plates from the Original Illustrations. Large 8vo. 
id, 15s. ; Large-paper Edition, — to 209 Capies, 42s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘ These ‘ Recollections’ 
sonal, political, social, 


THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK. 
MORE BEASTS 


(FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 
By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of ‘‘ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” 
4to. 3s. 6d. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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SEELEY & C0.’S BOOKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 


NIGHTS with an OLD GUNNER, and other 


Studies of Wild Life. By C. J. Cornisu. With many Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. price 5s. 


“Interesting both to sportsmen and nature lovers.” — Westminster Gazette. 


IN the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A Story of Henry Purcell’s Days. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations. 


“ The tale is picturesquely told."— The Scotsman. 
** Faithful in historic colour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of 


Robin Hood. By E. Illustrated. 5s. 
“ Thoroughly successful.” —Spectator. 
‘* A very good story.” —Glasgow Herald. 
Not a dull page from first to last.” —Record. 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, and COVERT: 


Sketches of Country Life and Sport in England and Scotland. By 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
* One of the most charming books we have recently encountered.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS in MANY LANDS. 


By H. N. Hutcutnson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“* Always entertaining.”—Daily News. 
Admirably illustrated.” —Scotsman. 
** Customs extremely curious.”— Standard. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Monographs for 1897. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE EARLIER WORK OF TITIAN. By Craupe PHILuips. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionet 


UST. 
“* A very complete account of the great artist's paintings and cute". 


‘imes. 
CROME AND COTMAN. By Laurence Binvyon. 
“* Mr. Binyon has done his work carefully, and the volume is well illustrated.” 


Guardian. 
ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Starkie Garpner. 
“ The ‘ Portfolio’ has rarely produced anything better.” — World. 

= The Paintings and Drawings of Albrecht Diirer have been bound up with Mr. 
Cust’s —- yey on “‘ The Engravings,” and is issued at 7s. 6d. net, 
under the title of “‘ Albrecht Diirer : a Study of his Life and Work.” 

The Volume for the Year, containing more than 120 Illustrations, is published at 
16s, net. Cases 1s. 6d. net. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Lim1Tep, 38 Great Russell Street. 


NOTICE. 


On Monday next will be published, 
“THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY,” Jy 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6a., being the First 
Volume of THE VICTORIAN ERA 
SERIES. 

The subsequent Volumes of the Series 
will be published successively on the 15th 


of each month. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Examiner in English to the University 
of London. 


In crown 8vo. volumes, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
published. 
ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduction 
by H. A. Evans, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Previously published. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Introduction by 


E. K. Cuampers, B.A. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. With an Intro- 


duction by C. E. VaucHan, M.A. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H. 


Lospan, M.A. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, 1500—1700. With an Introduction 


by F. J. Carpenter, M.A. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


NEW ISSUE OF 
STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


OF 
GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In Twelve Volumes, sold separately, price 15s. each. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo. cloth, rss. 


NORTH AMERICA: 
Vol. I. CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. By 


S. E. Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 Maps and go 
Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued in the New Series, uniform in 


size and price, are :— 
ASIA: 
Vol. J. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By 


H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr I!lustrations. 


Vol. Il. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. By 


H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 8g Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


R. Watrace, LL.D. With 14 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 
PELAGOES. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps 
and 47 Illustrations. 


AFRICA: 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


F.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 92 I Illustrations. 

“* The new issue of ‘ Stanford's Compendium of Geo; hy and Travel ’ is a pub- 
lication of great value, and ins, in i = the latest quapeagliest 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information accu- 
rate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English geogra- 
phy may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and for 
and pleasant to the g reader." —A thenaum. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geogr wpher to Her Majesty the Queen. 


DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


TWO NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 


Each in crown 8vo. 6s. 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. By F. C. Puitirs. 
HIGH PLAY: a Comedy off the Stage. By 


GerorGe MANVILLE FENN. 


MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


With Pictures of the Irish Capital in the 18th Century. 2 vols. with 2 Por- 


traits, 21s. 4 
“ A work full of trustworthy information and stocked with amusing anecdotes.” 
Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James Payn. 


6d. 
“ Pathetic, charming, and absolutely unaffected in its sheer human ~—e. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. ' 


NINETY-EIGHT.” With 12 Pages of Illus- 


trations by A. D. McCormick. 6s. 
fascinating story.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ Told with great power and spirit.” —Spectator. 


STORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


TALES OF THE ROCK. By Mrs. Anverson. 


s. 6d. 
« Whether humorous or pathetic, they are all interesting. The incidents are not 
| or exagg d; the style is pleasing, and altogether they are thoroughly 
readable."—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW MINING ROMANCE. 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE. By F. 


MortTIMER TRIMMER. 6s. 
“ It is among the best specimens of the romance of Mammon.”—World. 


THE LIMITED ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. With all 


the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, Luke Fildes, &c., and with 
new Illustrations by Gordon Browne. am 
“ Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure to read and 
handle........ The printing and get-up are superb.” — Westminster Gazette. 


DOWNEY & CO,, Lrp., 12 York Street, Coveat Garden, Londoc, 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 2 ON Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, STRAND, LONDON .C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the iis facilities P 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


d by their Branch House in 


BOOKS. .—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarb Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


WOMEN’S TRADES? UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS. PATERSON iz-1874. 
OFFICE : 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to I0 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organizers: Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK. 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 
Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 

C. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 
clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 
meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, JOHANNESBURG. 
DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT. 


The pam have 3 the pleasure of a. the following Report on the work- 
ing operations of the C for , 1897, which shows a Total Profit of 


422,958 gs. 11d. :-— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works . 15,953 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. Cont 
To Mining Expenses oo oe oe ee oe ee ee £11,043 9 9 
Transport ” oe ee ee ee 322 1 ° 
» Millin ee oe ee ee 2,208 5 2 
» Crank e oe ee oe ee ee ee 1,890 9 10 
ee so os ee oe 71304 3 6 
Charg ee o 1182 0 0 
Mine Development oe oe 739 15 7 
£20,681 19 10 
» Profit for Month.. eo oe ee 22,958 9 12 
443,640 9 9 

REVENUE. 

By Gold Accounts— Value 
»» 6,599°273 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill __.. oe oe «» £27,806 14 8 
1» 3001°865 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cyanide Works oe os 32,574 3 0 
775,854 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works .. oo 3259 14 


443,640 9 9 


The Tonnage mined for month was oe oe oe tons 


18,838 ” 
Less waster ock sorted out oe 2,885 


The total yield per ton of fine Gold on the Milled Tonnage basis 
was 13 dwts. 0226 grs. 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, oth October, 1897. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - = £200,000, 
September 1897. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
EXPENDITURE for 4,717 Tons. 


24. 

Minin ee ee oe ee ee ee oo 5047 :«6 
and Crushing: os ee ee oe oe ee 561 7 8 
Milling .. oe oe ee ee 1,182 7 2 
Cyaniding oe os oe oe 1,155 6 5 
General Expenses oe ee oe ee 7 
Extraordinary general Expenses es oe oe oo ee ee 389 3 2 
6,778 19 3 


Development Redemption .. oe oe os 2840 6 


9,019 10 9 


428,638 11 9 


REVENUE. 

MILL GOLD: 4 sd 

Gold won 5,310°6o at 70S. 418,587 2 0 
Plus amount received in excess of Book 

entries for August .. eo ee oe s88 3 9 


CYANIDE GOLD: 
Gold won 2,703°8 ozs. at 70s. .. oe 


19,175 5 9 

9,463 6 0 

Total (£6 1s. 5*r2d. per ton) oe £28,638 tr 9 


FURTHER EXPENDITURE.—{On Capital Account.) 


Auxili Engine eo eo ee oe oe oo oe 453 0 
Air oe oe ee ee oo 189 10 
Buildings oe oe oe oe oe ee oo oe ¢ 2 
Cyanide Plant .. oo oe eo 219 6 7 
Development .. oe os ee eo oe 1,738 
New Boiler... oe oe oo oe oe 8 oo 
Pneuma Destructor .. ee ée oe ee ee joo 0 
Shaft oe oe ee oe oe oe 34 610 
Slimes .. ee oo oo oe oe oe 919 3 
Slimes Plant .. eo oe oe es 1,436 1 0 
Water Service .. oe oe oe os eo os oe oe 83 18 rr 


44,226 9 9 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT above shows :— 
Income .. + +» £28,638 11 9 equal to £6 : 5°12 per ton milled. 


Expenditure .. 6,778 19 3 
Gross Profit .. +. £21,859 12 6 4412 8'ar ” 
Less Written off for 

Redemption oe 2,240 11 6 ” o 9 6 ” 


Balance—Nett Profit £19,619 1 0 Po 44 3 2°21 per ton 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


THE FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Capital (fully issued), £90,000 


JOHANNESBURG, 15th October, 1897. 
The Directors beg to submit the following a on the Working Operations of 
the Company for the Quarter ending 30th Septem 1897 :— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
WorkinG ExpenDITURE. 


Mining Expe os £28,819 13 6 
32,092 ‘tons 5S. oe 8,023 0 

£36,842 13 6 
Transport Expenses. . oe oo eo eo oe oe 578 17 10 


Reduction Expenses.. .. eo ee ee ee ee ee 5,047 0 7 


442,468 
88,694 1 10 


£131,162 13 9 


Profit for Quarter ee ee oe oe 


REVENUE. 
Gold Account oe oo £88,891 18 o 
Cyanide Works—Profit on Working eo oe oe oe 24,839 18 rx 
Concentrates Sold .. ee oe ee oe oe oe 17,430 16 10 


4131,162 13 9 
General Charges .. oe hie ™4 5 } Distributed over Mining, Transport, and 


Maintenance 719 7 Reduction Accounts, &c. 
Mine Development oo ee ee £8,194 16 


EXPENDITURE. 


Machinery and Plant oe oo 2 
Buildings oe oe oe oe oe eo ee ee 3,051 
Permanent Works .. ee oe oe oe oe 4:23 19 4 


418,777 19 8 
D.C. MATURIN, Secretary. 


ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, 
Limited. 


1: Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C., November 10, 1897. 

The Association of Mines of the South African Republic have cabled to their 
London A wa the Robinson South African Banking pany, Limited, that for 
the mon October an output amounting to 52,035 ozs. was obtained by 

ROODEPOORT UNITED MAIN REEF. MEYER AND CHARLTON. 
PRINCESS ESTATE. VAN RYN. GEORGE GOCH (AMALGAMATED). 
WEMMER. LANGLAAGTE ESTATE. BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE 
ESTATE. LANCASTER. NEW MIDAS ESTATE. PORGES RAND- 
FONTEIN. NORTH RANDFONTEIN. WEST RAND. VAN RYN 
WEST. MARIE LOUISE, 


This compares with 49,586 ozs. in the preceding month, 
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The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, the 15th inst., and Close at op 
before Four p.m., on TUESDAY, the 16th inst., for Town, and WEDNESDAY, 


the 17th inst., for Country. 


The LONDON and MIDLAND BANK (Limited) is authorized to receive Subscriptions for the under. 
mentioned Shares. 


THE MILLAR LOOM COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


(ncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - 


~ £350,000 


Divided into 350,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 250,000 Shares are now offered for Public Subscription, 
Payahle :—2s. 6d: on Application; 7s. Gd. om Allotment; 10s. three months after 


Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
r WM. J. INGRAM, Bart., 189 Strand, W.C. (Chairman Illus- 
trated London News, Limited). 
WILBERFORCE BRYANT, Esq., Stoke Park, Slough, Bucks. 


JOHN DAWSON, Esq., 25 Harrington Gardens, S.W. (Managing 
Director, Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited). 


HERBERT DE LA RUE, Esq., The Lodge, Six Mile Bottom, 
Cambridgeshire. 


HARRY DEWHURST, Esq., of Messrs. G. & R. Dewhurst, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, Great Marlboro’ Street, Manchester. 


AGENT IN PARIS. 
II. FALCON, Esq., Engineer, 31 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK (Limited), Head 
Office, 52 Cornhill, E.C., and Branches. 


Total, £1. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall 
Buildings, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO., 44 Gresham Street, E.C, 
BROKERS. 


Lonpon—Messrs. HAGGARD, HALE, & PIXLEY, 26 Austin 
Friars, E C. 

LIVERPOOL.— Messrs. NEILSON & GRAVES, Liverpool and London 
Chambers, Exchange. 

MANCHESTER—Messrs. FERNYHOUGH 
Street. 

Leeps—Messrs. JOHN REDMAYNE, 75 and 79 Albion Street, 

HA.LIFAX—Messrs. MEWBURN & BARKER, Crossley Street. 


SECRETARY. 
WM. H. J. GALBRAITH, Esq. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
24 and 25 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


& ASHE, 14 Cross 


PROSPHCTUS. 


The Company is formed to acquire and develop certain patents, as hereafter 
specified ; to build looms or other machines, to manufacture and deal in textile 
fabrics of any description, to grant licences on royalty, to let on hire or on royalt 
or to sell looms or other machines, to form subsidiary companies, and to deal wi 
the foreign patents. 

The inventions, the British, French, and Belgian patents for which have been 
secured by the Company, are not simoly improvements on the loom now generally 
in use. The new loom is built on different principles altogether, and marks an 
almost incalculable advance in the textile industry, and it is confidently believed 
that its introduction will revolutionise the whole weaving trade. 

e Patents are as follows :— 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. 11,532, dated 7th July, 1891, granted to Levi Eddy Salisbury. 
No. 21,350, dated 6th i ber, 1894, g d to John Millar. 
Nos, 3,220-2, dated 6th February, 1897, Protected. Complete Specifications 


FRANCE, 


No. 214,708, dated 7th July, 1891, granted to Levi Eddy Salisbury. 
No. 242,662, dated 6th November, 1894, granted to John Millar. 


BELGIUM. 


az NO 951542, dated 7th July, 1891, granted to Levi Eddy Salisbury 

No. 112,570, dated 6th November, 1894, granted to John Millar. 

Any subsequent improvements and additions which may be made by the inventors 
so far as they relate to the above countries) will also become the property of the 

mpany, in accordance with the agreement entered into with the Patentees. 

Messrs. Haseltine, Lake & Co., the Patent Agents, have made a search as to any 
— British Patents affecting the Patents already granted, and their Report has 

laid before Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., and his opinion is as follows :— 

y og me, I of opinion that these Letters Patent 
are g and valid, and that they adequately protect the machine for making the 
new fabric which has been shown to me. ~- > 


“J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Temple. 
* February 24th, 1897.” 


Following the advice of several large manufacturers it was arranged that Pro- 
Beaumont, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, should examine the machine, 
an? after doing so he has written the following Report :— 


Leeds, 23 February, 1897. 
THE MILLAR LOOM. 


Gentlemen,—As a result of an exsmination of the above loom whilst at work, and 
also of a comparison of the fabrics it is capable of producing with those made in the 

1st. t the loom is capable of making a new style of fabric, one possessing the 
qualities of both a knitted and woven Siussune, whch, as far as my hnoutedge of 
rem has not been accomplished before. 

and. The construction of the loom is such as to admit of variety of pattern being 
produced by the arrangement of coloured yarns, with similar results and modifica- 
tions of them as may be obtained by the common system of weaving. 
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3rd. An idea of its immense productive capacity may be obtained from the fact 
that at the time of my visit it was weaving a texture containing 124 threads in a 
square inch at the rate of 140 yards in ro hours, and this was not by any means 
the highest speed at which it might be run. If this fabric had to be woven in the 
—7 power loom the turn-out per day of ro hours would not be more than 
23 S. 

ping The loom is simple in construction, may be easily minded, runs smoothly, 
and occupies only a small amount of floor space, being compactly built. 

sth. The tension and friction put upon the yarns in weaving are not nearly so 
great as those applied when using heddles or heald shafts, so that tenderer yarns 
might be used than in the ordinary loom. . 

6th. In my opinion there is undoubtedly an important field for the Millar Loom, 
for it is possible to use it successfully in the manufacture of woollen, worsted 
cotton, and linen fabrics. For army cloths, meltons, beavers, and hard felted 
goods, it gives a structure which for firmness and wearing qualities is quite equal 
to that got by the ordinary routine of weaving. In addition I consider that new 
types of fancy textures may be developed in the loom in worsted, fine woollen 
and cotton yarns for suitings, trouserings, coatings, dress and mantle fabrics. 


ROBERTS BEAUMONT, 


Professor of Textile Industries, Inspector of Textile Schools for the City and 
Guilds of London Institute ; Author of “ Colour in Woven Design,” ‘‘ Woollen and 
Worsted Cloth Manufacture,” “ Woven Fabrics at the World’s Fair,” &c., &e. 

Owing to the high position occupied by Professor Beaumont, the opinion expressed 
in this report has naturally had great weight with the Directors. . 

From the above report it will be gathered that the chief advantages of this loom 
are— 

(1) Its enormous rapidity of production as compared with the old loom. 

(2) The great saving in labour—the Millar loom, notwithstanding its much greater 
outrun, only requiring the same attendance as the old power loom. This represents 
a saving of 83 per cent. in labour. E 

A further point of importance is the saving in cost of power, which may be put at 
50 4 ome igg least, the new loom requiring not more than } horse-power to drive it 
at full speed. 3 

The loom has been running in London for several months, and has been examined 
by many experts, including some of the largest manufacturers, with their engineers 
and foremen, and they report most favourably on the practical utility of the inven- 
tion, and state their opinion that it has a great future before it. Many of them have 
expressed their intention of working the new looms as soon as the Company is in a 
position to supply them. y 

Messrs. G. Blackburn & Sons (Limited) of Nottingham, a firm of the highest 
standing, have been entrusted with the work of manufacturing the first machines. 
They will make all the necessary arrangements to turn out the looms required with 
celerity. The Company is in no way bound to this or any other firm, and may, 
considered advisable, manufacture their own looms. - 

The original Millar loom may now be examined ‘at work between the hours of 
11.30 A.M. and 1.0 P.M., or 2.30 P.M. and "4.0 P.M.y-at 192 Great Saffron Hill, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

As the loom is adapted for use in making cloth, ladies’ dress-‘abrics, baize, sail- 
cloth, tarpaulins, flannel, &c., &c., its scope is so great that is quite impossible to 
give any adequate idea of the business open to the Company, but the following 
statistics may be some guide to intending subscribers. 
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THE MILLAR LOOM COMPANY, LIMITED.—Cont. 
EXPORTS OF BRITISH TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. 
Year ending 31 December, 1896. 

(Extracted from the Board of Trade Returns.) 

Yards Value 
Linen Piece Goods .. oe ee oe e+ 168,819,400 £ 3,539,359 
_ Sailcloths .. os oo 5,334)500 225,733 
Woollen Tissues, Heavys .. ++ 50,162,500 
Lights .. 31,033,500 8 
Worsted Tissues, Coatings.. ++ 24,718,800 
Stuffs .. 112,110,600 
Flannels’ ee oe 12,735,500 412,840 
Carpets ee ee oe se 8,284,300 878,430 
Blankets, pairs .. ee 15795730 586,53 
Cotton Piece Goods .. oo ee os  §,220,398,900 51,224,390 
ute Piece Goods... ae 257,137;700 2,269,797 
ilk or Satin Broadstuffs .. ee ee os 3,361,632 402,250 


Grand Total yards ++ 5,874,096,432 ) 

Blankets, pairs .. oe £74;180,570 
N.B.—Sundry minor items not included. 
POWER LOOMS 

Employed in United Kingdom.—1890. 
In weaving Woollens.. ee oe 64,115 
Worsteds.. ee 67,391 
Flax ee oo oe 48,714 
Hemp .. oe 516 
_, Cotton .. os 615,714 


Total .. +» 822,489 

The last year for which any particulars of the weaving looms in use can be ascer- 
tained is 1892, but competent judges estimate the number now working at not less 
than one million (1,000,000). 

The Inventors of the Millar Loom have s> far mainly concentrated their energies 
on weaving woollen and worsted fabrics, the looms already built being adapted for 
this purpose, but if attention is directed solely to the woollen and worsted industry— 
the one in which the Company's loom ought to effect the greatest economy—the 
above figures show that in 1890 no less than 131,506 jooms were working, and that 
in 1896 198,025,400 yards of Tissues, of the declared value of £14,641,232, were ex- 

d. There are no available statistical tables which show the amount of the 
production of the textile factories of the country, and it is thus impossible to give a 
return showing the actual home consumption, but it may be confidently asserted that 
in woollens and kindred textiles it equals the export. 

From these particulars it will be readily gathered what an unlimited field there is 
for the Company’s operations. 

PROFITS.—In order to obviate to a large extent the expenditure of capital 
necessary to replace the old iooms by the new, the Company proposes to let the 

shines to facturers on royalty, on the basis that half the saving in produc- 
tion due to the use of the new loom is to be paid to the Company. The Directors 
may, however, decide hereafter to fix the royalty on each loom at a yearly sum, or 
on any other principle which may be deemed most advantageous to the Company. 

Manufacturers in the English heavy woollen districts state that, in their opinion, 
the saving which will result from the use of the Millar Loom will be from 2d. to 6d. 
per yard, according to the material. Ifa saving of 3d. per yard is taken as a fair 
average, the profit to be derived by the Company for every 500 Millar Looms used 
in this branch of the trade will be as follows :— 

500 Millar Looms, each turning out a minimum production of 500 yards per week, 
or 13,000,000 yards per annum, at 1$d. per yard royalty= £81,250, or 23 per cent. 
on the total capital. 

From inquiries made in the Leeds, Bradford, and Huddersfield Districts amongst 
manufacturers who have inspected the loom, the Directors anticipate placing 500 
looms in these districts alone. Later on the Directors will turn their attention to 
the adaptation of the loom for work in other classes of goods, including tarpaulins, 
sailcloths, &c., in which goods they anticipate making large profits, as the Millar 
me can be made to weave up to any width, without detriment to the texture of 

e fabric. 

The patent rights for France and Belgium possessed by the Company are also 
considered very valuable in view of the importance of the trade in these countries. 
and it is intended either to sell them outright or to form subsidiary Companies to 
work them. In either case they should form very valuable assets. 

PURCHASE PRICE. —The purchase price ‘for the patent rights for the United 
Kingdom, France, and Belgium hes been fixed by the Vendors, the City of London 
Trading Syndicate (Limited), (who are the promoters and who make a profit on the 
sale), at £285,000, payable in cash or Shares or cash and Shares as provided by the 
contract for sale mentioned below, under which the first £40,000 resulting from the 
public subscription of Shares will be appropriated as working capital of the Com- 
pany. The Vendors pay all expenses of whatsoever kind up to and including the 
first general allotment of Shares. 

Sir Wm. J. Ingram and Messrs. Wilberforce Bryant, Herbert de la Rue, John 
Dawson and Harry Dewhurst as Shareholders in the Vendor Syndicate are 
interested in the profits arising from the sale to the Company, and the said Sir Wm. 
t Ingram is also interested in the profits arising from the sale to the Vendor 

yndicate. 

The following Contracts have been entered into :—(r) Dated sth March, 1897, 
between E. H. Hale and the City of London Trading Syndicate, Limited ; (2) 
dated 6th May, 1897, between the same parties; (3) dated oth November, 1807, 
between the same parties; (4) dated roth November, 1807, between the City of 
London Trading Syndicat: (Limited) and W. H. J. Galbraith on behalf of the 
Millar Loom Company (Limited). 

Contracts have also been entered into by the Vendors, in connexion with the 
acquisition of the Patents and during the formation of the Company, including 
arrangements relating to the subscription of a portion of the capital, and some or all 
of these may technically be Contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Com- 
panies Act of 1867, but the Company is not a party to any of them, and applicants 
for Shares will be deemed to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars 
thereof, whether under the above-mentioned Section or otherwise, and allotments 
will only be made on this express condition. 

It is intended to make an application in due course to the London Stock 
Exchange for an official settlement and quotation for the Shares of the Company. 

Applications for Shares should be made on the Form accompanying the Prospectus, 
and be sent to the Company’s Bankers with the amount payable on application. If 
no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of 
Shares allotted is less than the number applied for, the balance will be applied 
towards the instalment due on allotment. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the Contracts 
above mentioned, the report of Messrs. Haseltine, Lake, & Co., and the case for and 
opinion of Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., can be inspected at the Offices of the 

mpany. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Offices 
of the => or from its Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 

ndon, Novemter 12, 1897. 


This Form can be filled in and forwarded to the Banke’s, w:th cheque for 2s. 6d. 
per Share applied for. 
THE MILLAR LOOM COMPANY (Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Millar Loom Company (Limited). 

GenTLemMEN,—Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £..... 

being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on .......-.005 Shares of £1 each in the above- 

named ane T request you to allot me that number of Shares upon the terms of 

the Company’s Prospectus, dated 12th November, 1897, and I hereby agree to accept 

¢ same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to make the 

remaining payments in respect thereof at the dates specified in the said Prospectus ; 

and I declare that I waive all right to any further notice or particulars of Contracts 
than is contained in the said Prospectus. 

Name (in 

Address (in 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. _Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chanc 
, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, $300,000. Feral Fun 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . + « &£27,000,000, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, om 
ces 


. { F. GREEN & CO. Head : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & on.) besten. 


For passave apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


over £1,500,000. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their steamship GARONNE, 3,901 tons register, 
2,000 horse power, from London, on the 8th January, for a TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE, visiting 
TENERIFFF. BARBADOS, TRINIDAD. GRENADA, MARTINIQUE, ST. LUCIA, 
SANTA CRUZ, JAMAICA, BERMUDA, MADEIRA, arriving back in London roth March. 

Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious summer, and at such a time—when 
yachts and steam launches are laid up at home—the trip should be taken. 

rs: GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 

anagers? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For apply to the latter firm, at é Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Uifice, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMRAY, and MADRAS vi4 BOMBAY, | every week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .....seeseeeeeee 

MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 

a AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TAS- } every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to ALEXANDRIA and the EAST every three weeks. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

For iculars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Cockspur Street, London, S. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Doren. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
eo it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17s, 9s, 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equa! them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stock- 
ings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other 
description of mechanical suf port to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 


FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 23,000 Appliances given in 1897. 
OVER 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to 
amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street, or by 
the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 
2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., will be pleased to consider MSS.. in 
General Literature with a view to publication in book form.—Address, ‘* Publishing 
t,” W. THackEeR & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
‘Also at Calcutta, Pombay, and Simla. Established 1819. 
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OF STANDARD WORKS. 


BY DR. MOMMSEN. 
THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to 


the Period of its Decline. By Professor TuzopoR Mommsen. Translated 
by Witttam Purpie Dickson, D.D., LL.D., formerly Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, and 
embodying all the most recent Alterations and Additions made by Dr. 
Mommsen. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 37s. 6d. 

Also an ABRIDGED EDITION, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, from the 


Time of Czsar to that of Di By Profe MommseEn. Translated 
by Dr. W. P. Dickson. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 10 Maps, 36s. 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Times to 


the Suppression of the Messenian Rebellion. From the German of Professor 
Max Duncker. Demy 8vo. (Uniform in size with ‘The History of Anti- 
quity.) Vol. I. Translated by S. F. ALLEYNE. 15s. Vol. II. Translated 
by S. F. Attevne and Dr. Evetyn 15s. 


BY SIR W. BESANT AND PROFESSOR PALMER. 


THE HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Sir Watter 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Parmer, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cam- 
bridge. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By 


Anton GINnDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN Brock. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-seventh 
Edition. With Plans. Crown 8vo. canvas rds, rs. 4d.; in ornamental 
cloth binding, with red edges, 2s. Also a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with 


Ss, 78. 6d. 
BY MR. JAMES. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, from 


the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By 
Wittiam James. With a Continuation of the History to the Battle of 
Navarino. By Capt. CHamier. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with 12 Portraits on 


Steel, 42s. 
BY M. THIERS. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION, 1789-1801. By Avotrpne Tuiers. Translated by FREDERICK 
Suopert. With s0 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most Eminent 
Personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbatch. A New 
and Revised Edition. In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. 


THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 


Perer Cunntncuam, F.S.A. 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 50 Illustrations on 
Steel, £5 53. Hand-made Paper Edition with 67 lllustrations on Steel, 
cloth, £10 10s. ; vellum, £12 12s. 


MR. FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE. (1871-1883). Edited by Wittiam ALpis Wricut, D.C.L. Small 
crown 8vo. with Portraits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald engraved 


on Steel, 6s. 
JANE AUSTEN. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late Lorp BRABOURNE. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 24s. 
BY WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
REMINISCENCES of W. P. FRITH, R.A. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 
MY LIFE. By Tuomas Sipney Cooper, R.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By Joun 
Timus, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits. 6s. 


BY HERR KUHE. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Wittiam Kune. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs, 14s. 
BY F. J. CROWEST. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS: Brief Memoirs of the 
Greater Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck. Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert. Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. By 
Freperick Crowest. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BY M. GUILLEMIN. 
THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook of Popular 


Astronomy. By Amipte Guittemin. Edited by Norman Lockver, 
F.R.S., and Ricnarp Proctor, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. with over 200 
Illustrations, 12s. 


BY DEAN HOOK. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 
from ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. By the Very Rev. WALTER Far. 
quHaR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The following 
Volumes sold separately as shown : Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. II., 15s. ; Vol. V., 15s, 5 
Vols. VI. and VII., 30s. ; Vol. VIII., 15s.; Vol. IX., 15s.; Vol. X., 15s,; 
Vol. XI., 15s. ; Vol. XII., 15s. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: From Subaltern to 


Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lorp Roserts oF KANDAHaR, 
V.C. Twenty-fourth Edition. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plans 
and Portraits on Steel and Copper, 36s. 


MR. W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN: including much 
Information derived from New Sources. With an Introduction by Sheridan's 
Great-Grandson, the Marquis of DurFrerin anp Ava, K.P., G.C.B. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 

“ The best and only critical biography of Sheridan.”—The Times. 


BY MADAME JUNOT. 


THE COURT and FAMILY of NAPOLEON. By the 


Duchesse p'ABRANTEs (Laure Junot). A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Persons men 
tioned in the Work. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. 


BY LORD WOLSELEY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE of 


MARLBOROUGH. Vols. I. and II.: To the Accession of Queen Anne, 
By Field-Marshal Viscount Wotsetey, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

8vo. With Portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, James IL, 
William III., the Duke of Monmouth, Duchess of Cleveland, and other 
Illustrations or Plans. Fourth Edition. 32s. 


BY THE DUKE OF TARENTUM. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD, 
during the Wars of the First Napoleon. Translated by SterHEN Lous 
Simgon. A New Edition, with Notes, Portrait, and Engraving of Courcelles, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BY M. GUIZOT. 
THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the 


French of M. Guizot, by Sir ANDREW Scone, Q.C. Ninth Edition, with 
4 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY M. MIGNET. ? 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS.” From the 
AnprEw Scoste, Q.C. Seventh Edition, 


BY MADAME CAMPAN. 


THE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Jeanne 


Louise Henriette Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting. With Memoir, 
Madame Campan by MM. Barriére and Maicne. New and Revised 
Edition, with Additional Notes and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 
THE PRINCESSE de LAMBALLE: a Memoir. By 


Sir Francis Monteriore. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Portraits 
and other Illustrations, r2s. 6d 


BY MR. SELOUS. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA: Nine 


Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa. By FREDERICK 
Courtenay SeLous. With Map and 19 Full-page Illustrations by Smit and 
Whymper. Fourth Edition, Demy 8vo. 13s. 


BY MR. LORD. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND, Tangier, 
Minorca, Cubg, Manila, Dunkirk, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. ty WALTER FrEwEN Lorp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis 
TrEVELYAN BUCKLAND, late Her Majesty's Inspector of Fisheries. Popular 
Edition, with a few Illustrations. Four Series, each separately, small 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


BY JANE AUSTEN. 


THE STORIES of JANE AUSTEN. The only complete 


Edition. In 6 vols. crown Svo. 6s. each, 


RY T. L. PEACOCK, 


THE STORIES of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK: 
including his Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &c. Edited by Sir Hen’ 
Core, K.C.B. With a Preface by Lorp Houcuron, and a Biograp 
Sketch by Evirx Nicotts. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 

BY MISS FERRIER. 


THE STORIES of SUSAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER. 


In 6 vols. smal! crown 8vo. 30s. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY 


& SON, New Buriincton STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTiswoopE & (Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT Davies at the Office, 
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